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THE CHEVIOT BUCK. 








This breed of sheep is regarded in England and Scotland as the most valuable for | 
high and mountainous lands, and it fay be well for the flock-rnasters of this country | 
who are in elevated and cold regions, to give their attention to this valuable breed. Our | 
engraving is copied from that most excellent work, ‘‘ The American Shepherd,’’ by L. 
A. Morrell, and from the same we copy the following account of this breed. 


«One of the most distinguished British breeds of sheep is the Cheviot; and from their 
comparative early maturity, valuable mutton qualities, and, especially, hardiness of con- 
stitution, which would adaptate them to the rigorous climate of the northern portions of | 
our own country, it can scarcely be doubted that a trial, at least, ere long, will be made 
by some of our enterprising countrymen, and their general merits tested. 

‘* The Cheviot Hiils are a part of that extensive and elevated range which extends 
from Galloway through Northumberland into Cumberland and Westmoreland, occupying 
a space of from 150 to 200 square miles. ‘The majority of them are pointed like cones; 
their sides are smooth and steep, and their bases are nearly in contact with each other. 
The soil, except on the very top, is fertile; and from the base to the summit of most of 
them there is an unbroken and rich greensward, 

«© On the upper part of that hill in Northumberland, which is properly termed the 
Cheviot, a peculiar and most valuable breed of sheep is found. ‘They have been there 
almost from time immemorial. Tradition says that they came from the border districts 
of Scotland ; but they are totally different from the black-faced sheep, and bear no re- 
semblance to the original dun-faced Scottish sheep. How two breeds, so totally differ- 
ent from each other, came to inhabit the neighboring districts of Ettrick forest and the | 
Cheviot Hills, neither history nor tradition has attempted to explain.’’* 

They are described by Youatt, as hornless; the face and legs generally white ; the 
eye lively and prominent; the countenance open and pleasing; the ear large; the body) 
long, and hence they are called ‘long sheep,’’ in distinction from the black-faced 
breed. They are full behind the shoulder, a long, straight back, round in the rib, and 
well proportioned in the quarters; the legs are clean and small boned, and the pelt | 
thin, but thickly covered with a fine, short wool, which extends over the whole of the 
body. 

All authorities concur in stating that the Cheviot breed possess considerable fattening 
properties, and can endure much hardship both from starvation and cold. It is fit for 
the butcher when three years old, and at two years when crossed with the Leicester.— 
The weathers average from 12 to 18 Ibs. per quarter, but some have been exhibited at 
the Highland cattle shows, weighing 30 and 32 Ibs. per quarter, 

The wool is not quite so fine as the South Down, and since the improvement of the 
carcase commenced, the wool has been used mostly for combing purposes. 











* Farmer’s Magazine. 





Inorganic Elements of Nutrition. | tain its upright position, and found a very 

All the world over, there are certain ele- | great deficiency of this element. It is as a 
ments called inorganic, ten in number, silicate of potash, or silica in combination 
which enter into the composition of every | with potash, (the same combination which 
fertile soil, viz: potash, soda, lime, mag- | forms glass) that produces this effect. It is 
nesia, alumina, oxide of iron, phosphoric | this which gives to the straw its glazed ap- } 
acid, sulphuric acid, chlorine, and silica, | pearance. So abundant is this element, in 
and in some soils an additional inorganic | almost all soils, that it very seldom becomes 
element is found in minute proportion, call- | necessary to supply it by artificial means. 
ed manganese. | The straw is also found to contain potash, 

The most abundant of these elements is | about one-eighth, lime about one-sixteenth, 
silica, constituting, in different soils, from | sulphuric acid is nearly the same proportion, 
one-fourth to more than three-fourths of | magnesia about one-twenty-fifth, phosphor- 
their entire weight. Of this element the | jc acid about one-thirty-fourth, and cblor- 
common flint is a specimen. In its pure | ine, oxide of iron, and soda, in minute pro- 
state it is perfectly insoluble in water. In | portions. 
combination with other bodies, however, as, Inthe kernel of the different kinds of 
potash or soda, for instance, it loses its in-| grain, on the other hand, but little more 
soluble character, and becomes food for the | than a trace of the element which so great- 
growing plant. In the straw of the various | ly predominates in the straw, (silica,) is to 
kinds of grain, this element greatly pre-| be found. The predominating element in 
dominates over every other, and indeed, | the kernel is phosphoric acid, constituting 
over all others, In that of wheat it consti- | about one-half of its entire composition.— 
tutes sixty-five parts in a hundred. It is And the reason of this difference is seen in 
this which imparts stiffness to the straw, | the fact, that in building up the animal sys- 
and enables it to maintain its upright posi- | tem there is little use for silica, whereas 
tion. Those plants which are unable to | phosphoric acid comes largely into requisi- 
stand upright, asthe pea, the potato, and/|tion. In combination with lime it consti- 
other vines, are found to contain a very | tutes about one half of the substance of the 
small proportion of silica. And Professor} bones. It is this which imparts solidity 
Norton, of Yale College, analyzed some | and hardness to bones. It can be dissolved 
straw of oats which grew upona field on | out of them, leaving the residue a soft, pli- 
which no kind of grain was able to main- able, elastic substance. Phosphoric acid, as 
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well as sulphuric acid, aiso enters,to a con-| Agriculture—its bearings on Medicine. 
siderable extent, into the composition of the BY DR, THOMSON. 
brain, As a fact not less worthy of remark than 
A kernel of wheat consists also of pot- | creditable to the profession, agricultural 
ash about one-fourth, magnesia about one | science has been more aided and advanced, 
eighth, soda about one-eleventh, lime about | and has received more valuable contribu- 
one-thirty-fourth, and a small proportion of | tions from physicians, than from all other 
sulphuric acid, oxide of iron, and silica, | sources. Asa class, they have been emi- 
These elements in the soil, derive their) nently the founders and conservators of | 
origin from the gradual crambling away amd| Natural science. They have defined the 
decomposition of the rocks, which form| principles upon which the successful prose- 
the crust of the globe. And the peculiar! cution of this art is founded; and have been 
properties of different soils, are found to the well informed advisers in most of its 
correspond with those of the rocks from} practical operations. Wherever physicians 
which they are derived. The process of, have become practical agriculturists, they 
decomposition through the action of air and | they have usually been successful ones. If} 
moisture, must, of course, be slow, but yet, | learned in their own profession, they were 
sufficient, in the lapse of ages, to produce, well prepared to investigate and comprehend 
immense results. The process may be) the science of their adoption. They have 
accelerated, and indeed rendered in many | ample opportunity to acquire much by ob- 
cases almost instantaneous, by means of ar-| servation. In their daily rounds of pro- 
tificial appliances, And these elements, as, fessional duty the systems and manage- 
they exist in the soil, ina state of disinte- | ment of a great variety of individuals fall 
gration, or decomposition, may be re-com-| under their notice. They are thus pre- 
bined in their due proportions, and again | pared to institute numerous comparisons, 
take the form of solid rock. It is but re-) and dertermine their various results, A 
cently that we announced the fact that | series of observations thus conducted for a 
Mr. Pepper, of Albany, bad taken out a) succession of years, of necessity ends in the 
patent for forming a rock from a composi-, insensible accumulation of a multitude of 
tion of alumina, silica, &e., which is hard- facts, and a vast amonnt of practical infor- 
er and more enduring than the hardest mar-; mation. Why the professors of the agri- 
ble, upon which nothing but the diamond | cultural artshould have remained so long 
can make the slightest impression. | paralyzed, and permitted the honors of dis- 
These inorganic elements, (elements of covery in their own field of labor to be car- 
mineral origin) constitute about nine-tenths ried away by more industrious and enarget- 
of the soil. If we leave out the silica, the i investigators, it is dithicult to conjecture. 
remaining inorganic elements, constitute but | 4 »€W era, however, has commenced.— 
about one-fifth part of the soil. The ele-| The dissemination of cheap writings, in the 
ments then which are liable to become ex- , *hape of periodicals, magazines, pamphlets, 
hausted, and need to be supplied by special | weekly papera, reports, and every possible 


manures, constitute but a small proportion | 
of the aggregate of the soil, and several of | 
these elements exist in very minute propor- | 
tions. And yet, in their due proportion they | 
are as essential to the growth of the plant, | 
as those which exist in the greatest propor- | 
tion. 


form of publication has gradually awaken- 
ed the public mind. Book farming and 
book farmers are no longer alluded to with 
derision, since it is postively ascertained 
that agriculture has its principles which ad- 
mit of being discussed, and which are capa- 
ble of being written out, and can be read 


We see then the reason why a very | Md acted upon. 
small quantity of some mineral often pro- | This large and influential class—influen- 
duces such wonderful results. Sixty pounds | tial in retarding improvement—has now 
of plaster, (sulphate of lime) will often | dwindled down to a few sturdy grumblers, 
produce a ton and a half to two tons; whonow grumble more for the sake of con- 
more of hay to the acre, than could have sistency with opinions once expressed and 
been produced without its application. And | formerly entertained, than from any real 


similar results are obtained from the appli- | 
cation of other elements, in equally small 
proportion. And how is it, that so large | 
returns are gained from so small an appli-; 
cation, that the result is so disproportioned | 
to the means employed? Plainly, upon 
the principle, that, for lack of this single 
element, all the other elements were ren- 
dered comparatively unavailable. These 
elements existed in the soil, and were with- 
in reach of the roots of the growing plant, 
previous to the application of the deficient 
one, in as great abundance as afterwards, 
but without the aid of that single one, they | 
could not form those combinations, which 
are essential to the building up of the living 
structure. 

We also see the reason why the applica- 
tion of these deficient elements is often re- 
garded as very exhausting to the land.— 
Fora few years most luxuriant crops will 
follow the application of plaster or lime, 
and then the soil refuses to make its accus- 
tomed returns, and is apparently, and in 
fact, smitten with barrenness. And what 
is the cause? Simply, that while one defi- 
cient element has been supplied, some other 
element has been exhausted by the immense 
crops consequent upon the application of the 
deficient one. In the application of a defi- 
cient element then, care should be taken, 
lest to supply the Juxuriant crops which 
follow, some other element should be ex- 
hausted, 

We see the reason, too, why the applica- 
tion of certain produces such 
wonderful effects upon some soils, and no 
effect at all upon others. They would of 
course produce no effect at all upon soils in 
which they already existed in sufficient 


elements, 


quantity. [Michigan Farmer. 

In 1846 Texas exported 50 hogsheads of 
sugar. The crop of this year is estimated 
to be 5000 hogsheads. 





distrust of the merit of these innovations. 

The remarks of Professor Johnstog, the 
well know writer on agricultural chemistry, 
are pertinent to this point, ‘* Human 
science is progressive in all its branches, 
and to refuse to follow the indications of ex- 
isting knowledge, because it isto some ex- 
tent uncertain, would be as foolish as to re- 
fuse to avail ourselves of the morning light, 
because it is not equal tothat of the mid day 
sun.’” 

After the slumber of ages, agriculture is 
rousing its dormant energies. Ardent in- 
quirers are every where springing up, eager 
to receive and impart instruction. If this 








spirit of investigation goes on increasing, the | 
medical world ure like to have the tables! 
fairly turned upon them. There is danger 
that in future discoveries, the scientific ag- 
riculturist will more than divide the honors 
with his medical friends, that they will be- 
come the future pioneers in those very 
sciences in which the former have gained so 
many laurels, 

The profound ignorance which very gen- 
erally prevails with reference to the princi- 
ples upon which medicine is founded, may 
be regarded as one of the chief causes why 
this science has made no more progress and 
why much remains to be accomplished, 

It is a law in hydrostatics, that water can 
rise no higher in the fountain than the source 
from whence it flows, so the standing of 
medical men will be determined somewhat 
by the character of the community in which 
they live. If it be distinguished for its 
general intelligence, its mental elevation 
and its moral worth, acknowledged inca- 
pacity will not long be tolerated. If no 
great demand be made upon the physician 
for adequate knowledge, for intellectual cul- 
ture or mental superiority, there is great 
danger that he will relax his energies and 
sink to mediocrity. 





May we not then confidentially predict 
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that the agricultural community, numeri- 
cally, pecuniarily and influentially exceed- ! 
ing any other class, when their attention 
shall be fully awakened to the importance 
of becoming versed in those scientfic princi- } 
ples which for the basis of their art, when 

their increasing intelligence shall enable |j/), 
them to point ont the bearings of those prin-__||j/' P| 
ciples upon other science, and that such are []/ 
their intimate relations and connections and |}! 
dependencies, that progress in the one is i 
equivalent to advancement in the other, 
they will then become the competent triba- ||) 
nals qualified to be distinguished between the ||) 
claims of mere quackery and real talent, 
cultivated and enriched by the accumula- 
tion of science and knowledge. The merits 
and claims of medieine will the be more duly 
appreciated and acknowledged. Natural |j| 
science, to which both medicine and agri- | 

| 
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culture are singularly indebted and the 
source from which both must derive in fu- 
ture, valuable acquisitions, will prove a 
bond of union which shall more intimately 
cement them together. 

No longer degraded and borne down in 
the unequal contest with ignorance, with 
prejudice and with error, some impediments 
will have been removed, which have long 
assisted in preventing medicine from rising 
to its true dignity as a profession. [Trans. 
Med. Society. 
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Climate of Europe and America. 
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Dr. Forry thus concludes a series of elab- 
orate researches in elucidation of the distri- 
bution of heat over the globe. 

The fallacy of the opinion which ascribes 
the mild climate of Europe to the influence 
of agricultural improvements, becomes at 
once apparent when it is considered that 
the region of Oregon lying west of the 
Rocky mountains, which continues in a 
state of primitive nature, lms a clmate even 
milder than that of Iighly cultivated Eu- 
rope in similar latitudes; and again, China, 
situated like the United States on the eas- 
tern coast of a continent, though subjected 
to cultivation for several thousand years, 
possesses a climate as rigorous, and some 
assert even more so, than that of the United 
States proper, on similar parallels. 

It is thus sufficiently obvious, that the 
diverse climate phenomena on the same 
parallels find an explanation in the local 
influences of physical geography; and that 
contrary to the opinion of Lyell, even the 
apparent anomaly presented by the mild 
climate of Europe, and by the climatic rigor 
of Eastern North America, but confirms 
the harmony of these laws throughout the 
globe. But to explain this supposed ex- 
ception to the general law, it has ever been 
found necessary, as appears by a recent 
treatise on cométs, by M. Arago, to have 
recourse to the action of one of these 
bodies, 

‘* As soon as the Northern regions of 
America,’’ says he, ‘* were discovered, it 
was remarked by the navigators, that at 
the same latitude they were colder than 
those of Europe. This fact, which could 
not be satisfactorily explained by the as- 
tronomic theory of climates, regarded the 
attention of many naturalists, and among 
others, of Halley. According to that cele- 
brated philosopher, a comet had formerly 
struck the earth obliquely, and changed the 
position of its axis of rotation. In conse- 
quence of that event, the North Pole, which 
had originally been very near to Hudson’s 
Bay, was changed to a more easterly posi- 
tion; but the countries which it abandoned 
had been so long a time, and so deeply froz- 
en, that evident vestiges still remain of its 
ancient polar rigor. A long series of years 
would be required fur the solar action to 
impart to the northern parts of the conti- 
nent the climate of their present geograph- 
ical position.”’ 

Fortunately our knowledge of meteorology 
is now sufficiently advanced to enable us to 
laugh at this crude explanation ef a change 
in the position of the terrestial axis resul- 
ting from the concussion of a comet. [Am. 
Jour. Sci, and Arts. 








Innocence needs no disguise. 




















Boston Cultivator. 


SATURDAY MORNING, SEPT. 2, 1545. 
Hilling Cora. 

Mr. Eldridge Tufts, of Cambridgeport, 
who cultivates light land, says that when he 
hills his corn it suffers far more from the 
drought, as he has learned by experiment. 
This is in accordance with our views,which 
we have occasionally published on this sub- 
ject. Hilling, so far as it extends, is the 
same asdraining. By hauling the earth up 
into a hill or mound, a drain is made, which 
causes the rain to run down below the com- 
mon level of the surface, and run off, when 
the rains are heavy. 

Now suppose the hills are one rod apart, 
and hills are made proportionally large, com- 
pared with the common mode of high hills, 





and wet lands, even where water now 
stands all summer, would be effectually 
drained, for the hilla would be 3, 4, or 5 | 
feet above the bottom of the drains. In| 
this country, where our crops often suffer 
from drought, we follow the fashion of Eng- 
lish farmers, who hill or ridge on account | 
of an excess of rains in that moist climate, | 
It is hard getting rid of old customs, though 
we never saw any philosophy in them. 


Potatoes-The Ret. 


The potato crop will generally be toler- 
ably good this season. The earliest kinds, 
or those planted very early, (first started by 
artificial heat,) for the market, began to! 
rot earlier than usual. But for a few weeks | 
past the weather has been rather cool, and | 
daring the sammer we have had but light| 
rains, and the rot has, of late, mostly dis-| 
appeared in this section. Yet we hear that | 
it ia very severe in some parts of the coun-| 
try. 

Farmers generally planted their potatoes 
quite early, and they have come to maturity 
in good season, and some have been digging | 
them while sound and good and putting | 
them into their cellars, after drying a little, 
say a few hours,on the ground a ter digging, | 
or remaining, not very deep a half a day 
or so in the cart, so that the surface will be 
perfectly dry. 
out buildings awhile for trial, as to their} 
keeping sound. } 


Some put them in sheds or 


Achunowledgcments 

From Col. Libbeus Chase Cornish, N. H., | 
a liberal presefit of a large keg of the Dorr | 
pear. Bize large; obtuse pyriform, or long 
bell-shaped; skin very smooth, fair, green- 
ish-yellow with a broad brown blush full 
in the san; stem long, stout, curved, in a 
narrow depression, calyx small, open, in a 
shallow eavity; flesh rather and 
dry, tender, sweet and pleasant, of second 
quality, but as it is very hardy, a great 
grower and bearer, and the fruit is large 
and fair, it will be pretty good for the mar- | 
ket. Ripe Aug. 26th. Raised from seed 
from Connecticut. It resembles the Sum- | 
mer Bon Cretien, Also grapes from the 
seed of the Schuylkill Madeira. 
small, compact; berries small, round; skin 
thin, purplish-black ; flesh very juicy, ten- 
der, eweet and delicious. 

From Mr. FE. 8. Chadwick, nurseryman, 
Concord, N. H., Concord Cathead apples. | 
They are large, fair and handsome, rather | 
long, full or picked at the eye, greenish 
striped with red. The flesh very tender, | 
mild and pleasant. A good fruit, that is) 
popular in that section, and profitable for} 
the market, aa the tree is a good grower 
and bearer. In flavor it will not rank so 
high as our finest apples of the same sea-| 
son. But we are informed that the speci- | 
mens sent are not of the very best in color, | 
of course not in quality. Mr. C, has the) 
trees in his nursery. 

Of Mr. Henry Vandyne, nurseryman, | 
Cambridgeport, a box of Prince's Yellow 
Gage plum. ‘This plum of good size and 
very beautiful, is superior to most plums in | 
its season, which is from the middle to the 
last of Aug. It is a good grower and bear- 
er, and forme a large handsome tree. He 
sold the fruit from one tree for $51 in one 
season. 

Mr. V. is very zealous in the cause of 
fruit growing, and takes great pains to get 
all the best varieties, particularly of plums 
and pears. A few years ago his nursery 
and standard trees had a terrible scorching 
from the burning of brickilns near his 
grounds. The case was closely contested 
in law, and he recovered damages of a 
thousand dollars. of his old trees 
died, and young ones recovered, and his 


flourishing, as we ob- 


coarse 


Banches 


Some 


nursery is now quite 
served on a late visit there. 

Of Mr. Eldridge Tufts, Cambridgeport, ! 
Winship’s Seedling pear. This fruit is, 


smal! medial, of handsome appearance, and | 
excellent spicy flavor, Some cultivators 
say it is quite variable. But we are certain 
that though pomologists have generally neg- 
lected this they have noticed favorably a 
great many varieties of less value. We 
saw the original tree this summer in Win- 
ship’s garden, in full vigor and bearing. 

Of Mr. William Flanders, Woburn, a 
box of Imperial Gage plums, very large 
and fine. He raises them on a rather dry 
gravelly soil, and the trees produce abun- 
dant crops. This is one of the best of 


plums in quality, growth, and bearing 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Wire Worms.— Black Petatocs. 

Messrs. Editors: —Our attention was late- 
ly called, on viewing a piece of corn in Mid- 
dietown, to a fact worthy of notice; for the 
prevention of the destruction of corn, 
by an insect known here, by the name of 
wire worms. It is a worm Jess than an) 
inch in length, of a yellowish color, which 
continues year after year on the same land, 
and often nearly destroys the crops. When 
the corn was planted, several pieces of cob 
were deposited in each hill. One side of | 
the field was thus treated, the other was | 





Heretofore the worms had prevaited | 


not. 

throughout the field. On hoeing the corn, | 
there was a marked difference in favor of | 
the part where the cobs were deposited.— | 
On examining the cobs, they were found to 
have been perforated by the worms. In 
some of the pieces of cobs there were found 
a dozen or more of the worms. 

At present the growth of the corn is one 
third heavier where the cobs were planted, 
than where they were not. The manure 
applied was the same in quantity and qual- 
ity throughout the field. The field is level, 
and of like quality throughout. We can- 
not account for the improved appearance of 
the corn, other than by the worms being 
drawn away from the corn, by the cobs.— 





| 
If this be so, farmers whoare troubled with 
worms of this description would do well to! 
preserve their cobs for this pnrpose. | 

We remember to have seen a hint of this | 
kind in some agricultural publication, (Cob- 
bett’s, we believe,) but we do not remem- | 
ber before seeing the practival benefits ac-| 
cruing from the use of the cob. We were | 
also informed that the manure used on this | 


field was a mixture of meadow mud and | 
barn manure—three fourths of mud to one | 


And what! 
surprised us most was, that it was said that | 


the manare taken from the meadow shortly | 7 
extravasated juice 


fourth of droppings of cattle. 


before the planting, and used as it were | 
green, was much more valuable than that | 
which was taken out in the autumn, and | 
frozen in the winter. On this farm, which | 
is shallow land, great use has been made of | 
meadow mud for two years past. The 
consequence is four tons of English hay | 
are now obtained where but one used to be; 
and other crops in like proportion. | 
Here we saw a field of Black Potatoes, 
growing most vigorously, and were inform-| 
ed that in years past this kind of potato has 
escaped the rot, when other kinds in the 
vicinity have been nearly destroyed by it. 
They are said to be of very fair quality, 
and to yield abundantly. If the above. 
facts are worthy of notice, they are at your | 
If farmers would commanicate | 
truly, whatever they notice extraordinary, | 
they would often do a valuable service for | 
A few facts are worth an | 


| 


service. 


their neighbors. 
infinity of theories. 
Yours traly, 
Danvers, Aug. 23, 1848. 


| 
| 


J. W. P. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Mixing at the Reot. 

Messrs, Editora:—The chief object of our 
periodical agricultural papers should be to 
set the people thinking and induce them to 
grow their own facts, Nothing but good 
ean ensue if experinents are conducted on 
a prudential scale. 

That potatoes mix at the root, I have 
long been convinced. The next thing be- 
ing a wish to account for this fact, which 
to me is any thing bat a sport or freak of 
nature. I wrote the article on the subject 
—see Cultivator for 29h July—intending it 
for a very plain, concise, and by no means 
far fetched mode of accounting for an oc- 
currence that sometimes exhibits itself to 
And let me ask, what would 
be the result, if the strong, lateral roots of 
the red and the white varieties of the po- 
tato were sought after and inoculated by 
carefully cutting away a portion of the cu- 
ticle of each, bringing them into close con- 


our notice, 


tact and securing them together by a cover- 
ing of some proper kind—think you not 
they would grow together, and that the re- 
sult would be a mixing at the roots? espe- 
cially, as we often see a bulb formed 











;contact with an open sash 


at the extremity of these long, lateral roots, | 
the sap for its support having passed through | 
the vessels of each variety indiscriminately. 
I presume you admit the possibility of the 
thing, and if it occur once out of ten times, 
as you seem almost to admit, Iam content 
with the result, without considering the 
cause either improbable or far fetched. 

3y inserting the above into your very 
welcome columns, others might be induced 
to record their experience: this is the life of 
the periodical press; with plenty of original 
matter to con over and criticise,we become, 
almost imperceptibly, contributors, and o 
course, subscribers. 

James KNowLes. 
Crosswicks, N. J. 
For the Boston Cultivator. 

The Rose Bux. | 

Mesars. Editors :—A correspondent wish- | 
es to inquire how to destroy the Rose Bug. 
I beg to answer, while there is disease in 
the plant on which they appear, it would 
be just as vain to attempt to prevent the 
congregation of buzzards around a dead | 
carcass, although the cause may not be, 


properly, analagous. But remove the | 


;cause—the disease of the tree or plant— 


and the effect—the rose bug—will follow; 
for then, the specific juice of the plant 
will circulate instead of extravasate through 
the pores of the leaves, forming a putrid 
substance, fit food for the bug, and destined 
for its proper aliment. I can prevent dis- | 
ease, and I believe cure it, in my plants in 

pots, by sprinkling them with soap and wa- 

ter, and washing them with clean water, 

after about an hour; and this I often do to | 
much advantage. 

I lately visited a green house in this vi- 
cinity, and found the gardener busy in pick- 
ing off the bugs from a part of the grape | 
viues, whose tendrils and leaves came in ; 
towards the 
North East, and through which a chilling 
blast was then passing, and was amused to 
hear the man observe, ‘‘’tis strange; but 
just in this place the bugs always appear, | 
and no where else, and it is useless for me 
to pick them off; they will come again in | 
spite of me;'’ and I have no doubt they 
were then being created much faster than 
he was destroying them, although the open- | 
ing of the sash was not more than 4 inches | 
in width. 

Now, all this I can understand; for being 
a mother, and knowing the consequence of 
disease in my children, and observing the 
of their bodies, in} 
breakings out at the eyes, nose and mouth, | 
and oftentimes in other parts of the body, 
including worms in the stomach, in times of 
violent colds as they are termed; and by 
applying the same reasoning to the disease 
of plants, which I consider strictly analo- 
gous, and adopting the same means of pre- 
vention and cure, I am sure to be as cor- 
rect in practice as in theory. 

I am obliged by your notice of my little | 
article on Floriculture, which, however, I! 
designed for your first or second page, as | 
being more in keeping with the subject- 
matter, and would feel inclined to trouble 
you occasionally, could I be sure that the 
lords of creation would not consider me an 
interloper. Without a wish, however, to 
trespass on their domains, [ trust I may | 
be permitted to indulge in what they have 
sometimes been pleased to designate, ‘‘an | 
employment coming under the legitimate | 
supervision of the Lady of the House,’’ | 
namely, the care of the flower-garden.— 
This is the height of my ambition, and [| 
can assure them that [ am_ not, nor ever 
mean to become a member of the ‘ Fe- 
male Convention.’’ 


Carouine Lerypon. | 
Saratoga, N. Y. } 
| 

EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


There are some insects and animals that | 
generally feed on dead animals, and there 
are insects that feed on dead or diseased 
vegetables. But all insects that feed on 
vegetables, do not feed on those that are 
diseased. Rose bugs come in swarma and 
attact various kinds of vegetables in their 
greatest vigor and luxuriance. This we 
have witnessed in hundreds of cases the 
present season, and this fact is well known | 
to all observers of this great pest. | 

The genera! docrtine that all insects feed 
on diseased matter, is without foundation, 
and a little practical knowledge will con- 
vince any one of this fact. The cut worm 
often takes the most healthy plants. The 
yellow bug attacks the most luxuriant vines, 
the grasshopper the most thrifty herbage.— 
So far from insects feeding on putrid mat- 
ter, they generally attack the most healthy 
plants in their greatest vigor. | 


‘in his flock, and thus enable him at all times | 


| ducing 28 bushels of wheat: | 


| attended.”’ 
| much increased by supplying the cattle yard 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Apple Tree Blight. | 
Messrs. Editors:—Your remarks on my 
article on this subject—see Cultivator for 
22d July—have merely sent the question 
‘*a-begging.”? The Irishman did not put 
the sod into the nest of the caterpillars to 
annoy them, or for any other purpose; it 
was placed in the crotch or fork of the tree 
and far away fromthe nest; and all that [ 
suggested was, that some one of your read-_ 
ers would account for this anomaly, myste- | 
ry, miricle, or whatever else it might be 
termed, or prove the whole a farce, 
SuBscRiper, | 
Honey Valley, Montgomery Co., Pa. | 


| 
P. s* I would state, by way of post-_ 


‘script, [have just taken a box of honey — 


from a swarm of bees of the present year, 
which I intend to offer for premium at the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s exhi-| 
bition in September. It weighs 22 Ibs, 4, 
oz. and was the work of eight days, only, | 
while the white clover was in blossom. 


Importation of pure-bred Sheep. 


We had the gratification of examining a| 
superb lot of nineteen Merino sheep, which 
arrived at this port on the 28th of June, in 
the ship Argo, from Havre. They were 
the property of Mr. John A. Taintor, of, 
Hartford, Connecticut,and are the third im-| 
portation he has made of this breed—the | 
first being in 1846, the second in 1847.—! 
These sheep will probably be followed by a| 
few others equally choice next year. Mr. | 
Taintor’s object in these annual importa- 
tions is, to keep up a succession of crosses! 
to supply sheep masters with bucks of diff | 
erent families, in order to prevent the deter- | 
iorating iufluence of in-and-in breeding. } 

These sheep possess the eame character-| 
istics as the first of Mr. Taintor s importa-| 
tion, which we so particularly described at 
page 269 of our fifth volume. The ewes | 
varied in height (measuring with the wool | 
off, on the bare skin,) from 25 1-2 to 29 
inches over the withers; and in weight, in 
moderate condition, from 124 to 153 lbs.—_ 
the bucks were proportionably large. They) 
not unfrequently weigh over 200 lbs. The! 
fleeces are enormous, of good quality, and, 


very even. In addition to all the above-| 


jnamed excellencies, these sheep possess} 
| fine forms, and have ancommonly good con-| 


stitutions. Indeed, they have wool enough | 
over them, and look sufficiently hardy to) 


| withstand the rigors of an arctic winter. 


Those breeders, who desire to obtain a} 
fresh cross in their flocks, increase the size 
of the sheep, and add to the weight and 
evenness of fleece, we can confidently rec- 
ommend to the produce of Mr. Taintor’s| 
importation, [Am, Agricultarist. 


Quantity ef Manure produced by crops 

It has been calculated by an eminent | 
Scotch Agriculturist, that the Farm-yard 
manure produced per acre by the several 
crops, is nearly as follows, from land pro- 


Tons. 


By Turnips, cabbages, and fallow crops, when 
applied to the feeding of cattle, 


1 Clover grass xnd herbage, dc, the first year, 
| Ditto, of mowed, second year, 
\** Pulse crops, as beans, &c., part of the seed 


being used on the farm, 

Pulse crops, when the seed is good, 

White or corn crops—wheat, barley, &c. on 
the average of the whole, 

It is no wonder, therefore, observes this 
writer, ‘* that green crops should be recom- 
mended as sources of fertility, producing 
proportionably much more manure, besides 
the other advantages wherewith they are 
The quantity might be very 


5 


‘4 


with such rough vegetable substances, as by 
care and industry can be collected. 


To weld Iron, Steel and Sheet Iron.— 
The following method of welding is given 
in a late number of the Journal of the | 
Franklin Institate. In an earthern vessel, 
melt borax, and add to it one-tenth of salt! 
ammonia. When these ingredients are prop- | 
erly fased and mixed, pour them out upon | 
an iron plate, and let them cool. There is 
thus obtained a glassy matter, to which is to! 
be added an equal quantity of quick lime. | 

The iron and steel which are to be sol-) 
dered, are first heated to redness, then this” 
compound. first reduced to powder, is laid 
upon them:—the composition melts and runs 
like sealing wax; the pieces are then re- 
placed in the fire, taking care to heat them | 
at a temperature far below that usually em-/} 
ployed in welding;—they are then ham-| 
mered, and the surfaces will be found to be 
thus perfectly united. The author asserts 
that this process, which may be applied to 
welding sheet-iron tubes, never fails. 


| 


Observations on the Weather. 


Mists.—A white mist in the evening over 
a meadow or a river, will be drawn up by 
the sun next morning and the day will be 
bright. Five or six fogs succsssively drawn 
up portend rain; where there are high hills, 
and the mists which hangs over the lower 
lands draws towards the hills in the morning 
and rolls up to the top, it will be fair; but 
if the mist hangs upon the hills, and drags 
along the woods, there will be rain. 

Clouds.—Before much rain, the clouds 
grow bigger and increase very fast, espe- 
cially before thunder. When the clouds 
are furmed like fleeces and dense in the 
middle, bright towards the edge, with the 
sky bright, they are signs of a frost, hail, 
snow or rain. If clouds breed high in the 
air, in their white trains, like locks of wool, 
they portend wind, and probably rain. — 
When a general cloudiness covers the sky, 
and small black fragments of clouds fly 
underneath, they are sure signs of rain, and 
probably it will be lasting. Two currents 
of clouds always portend rain, and in sum- 
mer thunder. 

Dew.—Ilf the dew lies plentifully on the 
grass after a fair day, it is the sign of an. 
other. A red evening portends fine weather; 
but if spreading far upwards from the hor- 
izon in the evening, and especially morning, 
it foretells wind or rain, or both. When the 
sky in rainy weather is tinged with sea 
green, the rain will increase ; if deep blue 
it will be showery. 

Heavenly Bodies.—A haziness in the air 
which fades the sun’s light, and makes the 
orb appear whitish or ill-defined; or at night 
if the moon and stars grow dim, and a ring 
enciréles the former, rain will follow. If 
the sun’s rays appear white at setting, or 
shorn of his rays, or goes down into a bank 
of clouds in the horizon, bad weather isex- 
pected. If the moon looks pale and dim, 
we expect rain; if red, wind; and of its 
natura! color, with a clearsky, fair weather, 

If the moon is rainy throughout, it will 
clear at the change, and perhaps the rain 
return a few days after. If fair through- 
out, and rain at the change, the fair weather 
will probably return on the fourth or fifth 
day. If the setting sun appears yellow or 
gold color, and particularly if accompanied 
with purple streaks, the following day will 
be fine. , 

Wind.—If the wind veers about, much 
rain is pretty sure. If in changing it fol- 
lows the course of the sun, it brings fair 
weather; the contrary foul. Whistling or 
howling of the wind, is a sure sign of rain, 

Animals.—Before rain swallows fly low; 
dogs grow sleepy and eat grass ; water 
fowls dive much; fish will not bite; flies 
are more troublesome; toads craw! about; 
moles, ants, bees, and many insects are 
very busy; birds fly low for insects; swine, 
sheep and cattle are uneasy, and even the 
human body. 

Where there has been no particular storm 
about the time of the spring equinox, 
(March 21,) if a storm arise from the east 
on or before that day or if a storm from any 
point of the compass arise near a week af- 
ter the equinox, then, in either case, the 
summer is generally dry, four times in five. 
But if a storm arise from the S. W. or W. 
S. W., on or just before the equinox, then 
the summer following is generally wet five 
times in six. [Pennsylvania Cultivator. 

Sawing Tron.—It is often forgotten by 
smiths that iron, when heated, may be put 
into a vice, and the ends may be readily 
split by a suitable saw. A saw fit for this 
purpose should be thicker at the edge than 
at the back, and with uniform teeth, one- 
twentieth of an inch apart. The saw when 
used must be often dipped in water, to pre- 
vent its becoming too much heated. It may 
be mentionad that a bar of iron of almost 
any size may be sundered, while hot, by 
the simple application of common roll brim- 
stone. [The Builder, 


Cattle Shows, Fairs, &c- 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 80CI- 
ETY, at Faneuil Hall, Sept. 19, 20 and 21. 

NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY, at Buffalo, 
Sept. 5, 6 and 7. 

NEW YORK STATE POMOLOGICAL CON- 
VENTION, at Buffalo. from Sept. i to7 

RHODE ISLAND STATE SOCIETY, at Paw- 
tucket. Oct. 4 and 5. . 

NEW HAVEN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Bept. 26. 27 and 2. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE, at New York, from 
2d to List of Oct. : 

NATIONAL POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION, 
in New York, the first week in Oct. ‘ 

ESSEX CATTLE SHOW, at Lynn, Sept. & 

CONCORD CATIELE SHOW , at Conc ord, Oct.4 

BERKSHIRE CATTLE SHOW, Oct. 4 

WINDSOR VT.) CATTLE SHOW, at North 
Springfield. Oct. 4 and 5. 

AROOSTOOK ME.) CATTLE SHOW, at Hol- 
ton, Oct. 5. 

We will publish the time of other societies, oD 


being advised of it. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
My Mother. 


My Mother's name, ah! who can tell 
What beauties close around it dwell? 
My mother’s kindness who can paiut? 
Ev'ry idea O! how faint. 


’Tis she who watched my tender years, 
And guarded me from youth's blind snares; 
Who placed kind virtue in my road, 

And taught the path | ought to tread. 


She taught my ‘* lisping tongue to speak,” 
Kind words and thoughts she bade me seek; 
She paved my dangerous road with truth, 
And stamped its virtues in my youth. 


Can earth with all her gilded plumes, 
So dear or sweet a name assume ? 

Ah ! no, my Mother’s name how dear, 
And all ite beauties ever near. 


O:! 1 will cherish that dear form 

In friendship pure and ever warm; 

Her precepts all, I will retain, 

As long as I on earth remain. A. G.C, 





eS 
Social Kindness. 

How sweet is social affection! When the 
world is dark without, we have light within. 
When cares disturb the breast,—when sor- 
row broods around the heart,—what joy gath- 
ers, in the circle of love! We forget the 
world, with all its animosities, while blest 
with social kindness. That man cannot be 
unhappy who has hearts that vibrate in sym- 
pathy with his own—who is cheered by the 
smiles of affection and the voice of tender- 
ness. Letthe world be dark and cold—let 
the hate and animosity of bad men gather 
about him in the place of business—but when 
he enters the ark of love—his own cherished 
circle—he forgets all these, and the cloud 
passes from his brow and the sorrow from his 
heart. The warm sympathies of his wife and 
children dispel every shadow, and he feels a 
thrill of joy in his bosom which words are in- 
adequate to express. He who isa stranger 
to the joys of social kindness, has not begun 
to live. 





A Jewel of a Woman. 

Four years ago says the N. Y. Mercury, we 
were in possession of facilities for looking 
out upon a quiet, humble grave-yard, situated 
on the Sixth Avenue. Early one morning a 
scanty funeral train visited the yard, a hasty 
burial service was pronounced over a plain 
coffin, the earth was speedily covered over the 
mortal remains enclosed therein, and the few 
mourners departed—all save one. That was 
a girl about thirteen years of age, who cast- 
ing herself upon the ground, could only sob 
‘‘my mother,” until completely exhausted by 
the violence of her grief. She recovered, af- 
tera while, and disappeared; but the next 
morning she was at the spot, planting flowers 
there. Early every morning, for two years 
afterwards, that girl paid a visit to her par- 
ent’s grave. In the season of flowers that 
mound bloomed like a garden, and in the win- 
ter its eppearance was refreshed by several 
valuable litte evergreens, and it was reli- 
giously kept cleared of all unsightly incum- 
brances. 

One morning last week, chance led us to 
the grave yard, and the first object that met 
our eyes was the girl, now a blooming, mar- 
riageable maiden, kneeling over her mother's 
final resting place, and plucking away the 
weeds trom among the beautiful peutonias, 
zinnias, etc, which beautify it. We are told 
by those who know, that rain or shine, cold 
or warm, that girl has never failed once to 
make her daily pilgrimage to that sacred 
shrine since the morning of the burial. Hap- 
py parent, even in death, to have given birth 
to such offspring. We hazard nothing in 
saying that the girl is a jewel among her sex, 
and that the man fortunate enough to wed her, 
will procure a ¢rue woman, than which the 
earth contains nothing superior. There are 
many imitations of the article; but this, all 
hearts stirred by commendable impulses will 
acknowledge, is the thing of all its purity.— 
Few children remember their parents with 
more than common respect while the latter 
live : how beautiful to cherish their memory 
and decorate their tombs with nature’s rarest 
works when dead ! 





The Indian Woman's Love. 
A recent traveller remarks : 

As to labor, the bowed down and wrinkled 
squaw does the whole. She takes down the 
lodge when it is moved, rolls together the 
mats, and puts them, the kettles and papoose 
on her back. The husband loiters along 
with his gun. When loaded, she looks like 
a beast of burden covered with packages 
under which she is just able to move. When 
game is killed, she goes to the hunting-ground 
for it; when they are on a lake or river, she 
places the nets and takes away the fish. At 
25 she is old, and at 40, decrepit—she is the 
most disgusting, the most pititul object in hu- 
man form that can be imagined. 

On the contrary, foreigners have often ob- 
served that in our country, where we have 
supplanted the Red Man, courtesy to woman 
is the distinguishing trait of our people, and 
we verily believe that this very manifestation 
of character, is the best evidence that we are 
asuperior nation, The elevation of woman 
is the distinctive mark of an advancing civil- 
ization, 
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ed, says the New Orleans Delta, at the capers 
and remarks of a soldier who had just return- 
ed from the war, and coming up Canal street 
had encountered at the corner of Chartres,one 
of our beautiful, graceful and elegantly dress- 
ed ladies. ‘‘Oh, boys, jest stop,” he ex- 
claimed to his companions, ‘‘and let us take 
agood look at areal Yankee girl. I didn’t 
wan't to come home for anything but that.— 
I could stand the Greasers, their country,their 
climate, their houses, their eating and drink- 
ing, barring the pulkay, but O Lord, the wo- 
men with their tawny skins, bare feet, their 
slipshod ways, their cigarritos, I could'nt 
stand them, no now you can fixit. Ionly 
wanted once more to fix my peepers on a gen- 
ewine American gal, and then I could be hap- 
py the balance of my days. And now I see 
one, and isn’t she asweet one! See how fine- 
ly and gracefully she picks her way across the 
street; see how high she carries her head ; 
look at her face, isn’t it a charmer! that’s the 
lily and the rose for you; and look how mod- 
estly she hugs that nice little pink shawl.”— 
Just at this point, the lady observed the exci- 
ted manner of her enthusiastic admirer, in- 
terposed her gay little parasol between her 
face and the fixed gaze of the gallant soldier, 
whereupon the latter sighed deeply, and re- 
marked, ‘‘ Wall, I suppose that’s about as 
much of paradise as a poor private ought to 
have.” 





It is not often, says the Western Continent, 
that we meet with anything so perfect in its 
kind, as the following poem by Ben Johnson ; 
and we are sure it will not be less acceptable 
to our readers because it was written more 
than two hundred years ago, The ‘‘Children 
of Queen’s Elizabeth’s Chapel were a compa- 
oy of actors. 


An Epitaph on Salathiel Pavy, 
A CHILD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CHAPEL. 

Weep with me all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death's self is sorry. 

*T was a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature, 

As nature and heaven seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature. 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 
When fate turned cruel, 

Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel; 

And did act, what now we moan, 
Old men so duly, 

As sooth the Parce thought him one, 
He played so truly. 

So by error to his fate 
They all consented; 

But view him since, alas, too late! 
They have repented; 

And have sought—to give new birth,— 
In baths to steep him; 

But being so much too good for earth, 
Heaven vows tv keep him. 

From Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
ELINOR VERNON. 

BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


** What most I prize in woman 

Is her affection—not her intellect. 

Compare me with the great men of the earth, 

What am 1? Why, a pigmy among giants! 

But if thou Jovest—mark me, I say LovestT— 

The greatest of thy sex excels thee not, 

The world of affection is tay world— 

Not that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 

Which most becomes a woman—calm and hely, 

Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 

Feeding its fame.”—LONGFELLOW. 

Walter Maynard was a young man of rare 
intellect and varied endowments; but, unfor- 
tunately for his age, he was born to a for- 
tune, which, though a very comfortable thing 
for the gentleman himself, did not conduce to 
the full development of his genius. Ah! 
there is nothing like a hand-to hagd struggle 
with the world—and, say what they will, a 
race for bread has about it far more of intense 
excitement and tireless energy than a race for 
fame. Constitutionally somewhat indolent, 
and singularly devoid of ambition, it was im- 
possible that Walter Maynard should do full 
justice to his powers without the spur of ne- 
cessity. As it was, knowing that he had not 
to make his way in the world—that honorable 
position, and a pleasant and Juxurious part in 
life were his by inheritance, he contented him- 
self with a knowledge of his half-developed 
power—made a private luxury of his genius. 
He graduated, creditably, at Oxford, only just 
missing the highest honors, because he pre- 
ferred they should be taken by those who set 


tour of Europe in the quietest way possible, 
and though he kept a journal, never bored a 
patient public by its publication. In short, 


renown. He rather shrank from distinctions 
of all kinds; his pride, inborn and indepen- 
dent, being far greater than his vanity or love 
of approbation. 

With a tall, powerfully built figure, and a 
head somewhat massive in character, Walter 
Maynard impressed one with an idea of su- 
periority, an influence resulting equally from 
the physique and the spirituel—yet his face, 
except on critical inspection, was not hand- 
some. Its beauty did not draw out and com- 
pel admiration; was not kindling, not genial 


Phidian regularity of feature, accompanied by 
an expression of high and severe intellect- 
uality. But the play of his mouth in conver- 
sation with his familiar friends, at times re- 
vealed softness and sensibility, and the cyrve 
and fullness of his lips indicated that his na- 
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their hearts on such things. He made the} 


and gentle in its character. It was that of | 


iP ie : 
ita subdued and irresistible lordliness, al- 


| ways felt, but seldom resented, by those with 
| whom he was brought in contact. In dress, 
| equipage, and all personal surroundings, he 
| was tasteful, but not always a-la-mode, He 
| was not distinguished for style, and a lady, 
not informed that he was the heir to a fine es- 
| tate, would hardly be likely to honor him with 
a second glance in a drive through the Park, 
or level her glass at him at the opera, He 
was not a votary of pleasure, nor devoted to 
society. If he took pride in his knowledge 
of the world, it was of the world en masse, 
not of certain castes and grades, cliques and 
classes. He had a horror of fashionable wo- 
men, and a wholesome contempt for the entire 
“‘dandiacal body” of fashionable men. He 

was soon ennuied to death with town-life— 
| the opera bored, and the legitimate drama 
| disgusted him; he nursed no sickly mous- 
| tache, he cherished no passion for billiards, 
| ballet-dancers, and trotting horses. Thus it 
| was that he soon sought retirement, freedom, 
| health, and quiet happiness in the society of 
| books and of his amiable parents, in his well- 
| loved home, a fine old country residence in 
; the south of England. 

Here Maynard found a new and unexpect- 
ed, but an exceedingly pleasant, occupation 
awaiting him, This work, which he under- 
took voluntarily, was the care and direction of 
the education of his cousin, a ward of his 
father’s, an orphan, and a young lady of, per- 
haps, seventeen summers. 

Elinor Vernon was a girl of remarkable tal 
ent, even genius, and of some degree of per- 
sonal beauty, though, at the age, neither in- 
tellectually nor physically developed. She 
was tall and slender; her face, almost color- 
less, wore, at most times, asad and thought- 
ful expression. Her eyes, of dark, intense 
blue, shadowed by lashes observably long and 
black, were eloquent with adeep soul's un- 
fathomable meanings. Her raven hair, of 
uncommon length and fineness, was always 
gracefully, though somewhat carelessly, ar- 
ranged around a head not Grecian, but of in- 
finitely more character and spirituality. 

Almost from childhood, the softened gran- 
deur of the form and expression of Elinor’s 
head was observed and commented upon, even 
by those who could see nothing to admire in 
that face, which required some extraordinary 
excitement of the intellect or the emotions to 
light it into transient brilliancy. 

Elinor Vernon was a student, enthusiastic 
and devoted, and one of rare attainments, 
both in character and degree. At eighteen, 
besides the usual elegant accomplishments of 
young ladies, she was a fine classical scholar, 
read the Greek and Latin with great cotrect- 
ness and singular appreciation. 

It was in these studies, and in Philosophy, 
that her cousin most loved to join his instruc- 
tions to those of her tutor, and watch her 
mind in its rapid and beautiful unfolding.— 
The three would daily spend hour after hour 
in silent, intense study, or low-voiced read- 
ings, drinking in long, deep draughts from 
the exhaustless fountains of ancient inspira- 
tion. In after years, they might well have 
adopted the words of the glorious poet, Eliz- 
abeth Barrett :— 





} 


** And I think of those long mornings, 
Which my thoughts goes far to seek, 
When betwixt the folio’s turnings 
Svulenfn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Then what golden hours were for us; 
While we sat together there, 
How the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up alive air! 
* * * * * * . 
“ Our Euripides the human— 
With his droppings of warm tears; 
And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the epheres! 
Our Theocritus, our Bion, 
And our Pindar’s shining goals! 
These were cup-bearers undying, 
Of the wine that’s meant for souls !” 


Thus passed the early womanhood of Elinor 
Vernon; but she was by no means utterly lost 
in her literary pursuits; she developed mor- 
ally and socially, as well as intellectually, and 
her heart was not dwarfed in her rapid and 
| extraordinary mental growth. She was sim- 
ple and natural in her tastes, and though the 
character of her mind was tender and thought- 
ful, she had enthusiasm, passion, and, at 
times, a flashing wit. Yet, ever in her most 
impassioned or brilliant moods, there were 
about her manner a certain softness and deli- 
| cate freshness, like moss clinging around a 
rose, which subdued the intensest glow of 
feeling, and took from wit the effect of dis- 


he did nothing for display, or in the hope of| play. 


At nineteen, Elinor was far more attractive 
in person than when she first became known 
to her cousin. Her form had acquired a fine 
fullness, and her movement a quiet grace that 
were very noticeable. Though she still was 
generally pronounced quite plain, those who 
knew her well, knew that, at rare times, and 
in particular circumstances, she was surpass- 
ingly beautiful. There seemed Jatent charms 
in her unclassical features, which were warm- 
ed into life every now and then, or her face 
| had the quality or power of absorbing its own 
loveliness, and giving it out in sudden and 
| startling radiations. It followed, that, with 
| this peculiar beauty, which was like the in- 
| spiration of the poet, unsought and half un- 
| consciously received and enjoyed, she was 
| every now and then giving pleasant surprises 
| to those who loved her—an experience un- 





ture was not wholly without the element of | known to a woman of fauluess form, classic 








The Soldier's First View of an American| passion, His manner ever the same, reserv- | regularity of feature, and unvarying brillian- 
Lady.—We were much amused and interest- | ed, and marked by great repose, carried with | cy of complexion. 


It was when Elinor was about nineteen that 
| Walter Maynard, one morning, perceived her 
| sitting in an arbor in the garden, with a port- 
| folio on her knee, deeply engaged in writing. 
| Now and then she raised her large, dark eyes, 
| no longer dreamy, but flashing with the fire 
| of genius, while her usually pale cheek was 
tlushed with a radiant though fluctuating col- 
or, like rose-reflections flung from the passing 
wing of the invisible spirit of beauty. Wal- 
ter drew near unperceived, and looking over 
her shoulder, saw, with a start of surprise, 
that the soul of the gifted girl was at last 
finding natural and inevitable utterance in its 
own appropriate language. The rapid hand 
of his cousin was only embodying in words 
the abundant poetry of her rich inner life— 
her heart flowing out into stanzas, her natnre 
resolving itself into melody. 

Suddenly, in glancing up, at the close of a 
passage, Elinor met the earnest eye of her 
grave cousin. With acry of half-terror, and 
a paleness spreading over her face, she sprang 
up, and with her port-folio pressed against 
her bosom, stood looking silently at Maynard, 
With much tact and kindness, Walter finally 
overcame the sensitive fears of his cousin, 
and persuaded her to confide in him as ever 
before. He was amazed at the thought and 
spirit shown in those few first poems which 
he took from the reluctant hand of the young 
poet. Though unequal, and, in some re- 
spects, inartistic, they still possessed the 
true elements of poetry; strength, fancy, im- 
agination, and harmony. 

From that day, Walter Maynard devoted 
himself to the cultivation of his cousin's 
taste, no passion, for that is not too strong a 
word, for poetry. He instructed, criticised, 
and encouraged her, until literature became 
she constant and beloved pursuit of her life.— 
But it was more than a year before she came 
before the world as an authoress, and then it 
was almost by accident. There happened to 
visit, at the house of her uncle and guardian, 
the proprietor of one of the most popular and 
influential periodicals of the day; a man of 
genius and fine critical taste. To him, Wal- 
ter, who was really very proud of his cousin, 
showed some of her spirited poems. The 
critic, surprised and delighted, immediately 
and urgently requested them for publication. 
Elinor, with the advice of her uncle and cous- 
in, reluctantly consented. The poems ap- 
peared—were successful—were followed by 
others, and ere a year had passed, Elinor was 
a distinguished woman, the reigning queen of 
song, the fashion and the passion in the lit- 
erary world, 

Thus was she borne, by easy flights, up the 
first steeps of fame, where many sink down 
exhausted and discouraged. She never knew 
the ‘‘hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick,” nor the hard necessity of mental toil 
when the brain was weary and the soul faint. 
She never knew the dull pain which is the 
slow death of aspiration; the anguish of for- 
bidden, or insufficient expression, or the suf- 
focating agony of a poor and pent-up life, 
whose bitter cry is, ‘‘Oh! I feel like a seed 
in the cold earth, quickening at heart, and 
pining for the air!” 

It was hers to see her hopes and aspirations, 
one after another, perfecting and rounding in- 
to beautiful realizations. The most genial 
and kindly elements of outward existence 
ministered to the growth and freedom of her 
spirit, and her genius expanded and unfolded 
into vigorous and luxuriant life. Yet wasshe 
never satisfied, though never unhappily discon- 
tent. Nosooner did she seem to attain and 
grasp her ideal, than it re-appeared to her in 
some more beautiful and glorious form; & thus 
she knew it must ever be through infinite ex- 
istence. Not always, when her spirit wrest- 
led with the angel of high thought, did it 
overcome and receive the blessing—and many 
times, when, after long seeking, she reached 
the sacred shrine of poesy, she found the de- 
ity departed, or cold to her imperfect worship; 
yet did she find strength in those struggles, 
sal comfort in those pilgrimages. She re- 
cognized her poetical mission, and with a 
cheerful and worshipful heart, sought to fulfil 
it. For this she had received no fire-baptism, 
but rather a sprinkling from the purest and 
quietest fountains of nature. Her gift of po- 
esy burned not upon her brow in the royal 
power and splendor of the highest genius, nor 
weighed upon and bound it tightly, like the 
iron casque of the poet-reformer, a knight in 
the lists against the age, whose words clang 
like mail, and whose thoughts crush like bat- 
tle-axes, and cleave like swords; it was rather 
like the festal-wreath of the village maiden, 
worn half playfully, half in earnest, exacting 
no envy, but winning involuntary homage—so 
freshly beautiful in itself, and so royally grac- 
ing the gentle brow that wears it. 

The poor and uuhallowed sentiment gener- 
ally understood by the word ambition, Elinor 
Vernon did not possess. She had grown up 
from childhood with an impression, a convie- 
tion, vague and undefined, but deep and con- 
stant, that she had to work out a peculiar des- 
tiny, distinct from an ordinary woman's life, 
Thus, when the knowledge came to her that 
she indeed possessed that rare, and some- 
times fatal gift, genius, she did not name ita 
crown of mockery, nor wave it from her as a 
bitter cap, but received it cheerfully, though 
not exultingly. She knew that the life of a 
woman of genius must be multiplied infinitely 








for good or evil, and that it remained to her 
to make her life sublime, and its revelation in 
song, strength and consolation, and ‘‘a joy 
forever’ to thirsty hearts and weary spirits. 
As for herself, she would adopt a simple phil- 
osophy—'‘strive to keep good and pure, and 
then suffer as littl as possible.” To this 
end, she would nurse no unreal woe, no sweet, 
imaginary sorrow, no sentimental despon- 
dency, and no morbid misanthropy; for surely, 
she said, the eyes which look always upon 
life and nature through tears, can never per- 
ceive clearly, nor reveal truthfully, and while 
the head is pillowed on thorns, the heart may 
scarcely dream of Heaven. 

Such, my dear reader, was Elinor Vernon, 
when, in the height of her first celebrity, she 
left her country home to spend a winter in 
London, whither she had been invited by a 
friend of her family, a lady of rank and for- 
tune. This was an era in the life of the 
young genius, anda season of triumph to the 
brilliant woman. 

It was there, in London fashionable circles, 
that her unaffected and earnest manner, her 
conversation, with its sudden inspirations of 
wit, and humorous fancies; the abandon of 
her enthusiasm, and the spirited and peculiar 
type of her beauty, won ready and universal 
admiration—it may be because of their rarity. 
It was there, also, that an introduction to the 
highest literary circles, set the seal to her 
popularity as a poetess. She was then flat- 
tered and lionized to absolute weariness, till 
the thick incense of praise became sickening. 
She wrote to her friends, just before her re- 
turn home in the spring, that she had been 
strongly solicited to publish a collection of 
her poems; that she had at length consented, 
and that, accordingly, a volume, beautifully 
illustrated by a distinguished artist, and 
graced by a fine portrait of herself, would ap- 
pear during the next autumn, 

On her return from London, Elinor stopped 
to spend a week with her godmother, who was 
living in much refirement, in a quiet village 
near the sea-shore. 

Mrs. St. Clair was 8 woman whose spirit 
had been tried by a series of mis‘ortunes and 
deep sorrows. She was a widow, and she 
had yielded up one after another of a moth- 
er’s treasures, until one only child, her eldest 
fon, remained to her, the pride of her heart, 
and the joy and stay of her declining years.— 
Frederic St. Clair, an officer in the army, had 
but lately returned from India, on leave of ab- 
sence. Elinor remembered him, as she had 
known him in her childhood, a young man of 
striking beauty of face and form, She was 
somewhat pained to find that beauty greatly 
diminished. A soldier's life, some years of 
which had been passed in an eastern climate, 
had robbed his figure of its boyish slender- 
ness and grace, hardened his features, and 
bronzed his fine English complexion. Yet 
his face wore still the old expression of 
thoughtfulness, amability, and manly frank- 
ness; and his old manner yet remained, a 
manner, quiet, unobtrusive, and thoroughly 
gentlemanly, neither lofty nor coudescending, 
neither insinuating nor exacting; not compell- 
ing deference, and impressing only with the 
goodness of a great heart, and the honor of 
an upright mind. It was a manner which 
had in it no consciousness; its possessor was 
not always present himself ; he was not bur- 
dened with the care of his own individuality; 
but he was ever intensely conscious of the ex- 
istence and presence of others—into the 
sphere of their happiness or sorrow, he threw 
himself with a living interest. In short, his 
character seemed singulary wanting in the 
element of selfishness. 

Elinor Veron soon perceived that Captain 
St. Clair, though a brave and honorable sol- 
dier, was equally without martial pride and 
authoritative severity. In donning epaulette 
and sword, he had not thought it necessary to 
lay aside his native humility and gentleness 
of spirit. His was a Christian rather than a 
knightly courtesy. She found, also, that he 
had most unsoldier-like habits of thought 
and study ; and that while he was passionate- 
ly devoted to music and painting, his love for 
poetry equalled her own; its joy and ex- 
altation had entered into his spirit. These 
pursuits and enthusiasm had throwna glow 
of pure happiness, and an ideal beauty over 
his harsh, ungenial life, with all its fearful 
realities. 

But the most beautitul trait which our he- 
roine observed in the character of Captain St. 
Clair, was the childlike warmth and perfect 
devotion of his filial love. His mother was 
somewhat of an invalid, and he was always 
near her, to read to her while she reclined on 
her couch, or to wrap her shawl carefully 
around her,and support her when she walked. 
He would even sometimes take her in his 
arms, as though she was an infant, and bear 
her up a flight of steps, or over a piece of 
damp ground. He united, in his manner 
toward her, the tenderness of a lover with 
the reverence of a son. 

The last look which Elinor caught of her 
friends, through the carriage-window, on the 
morning of her departure, they were standing 
together, with clasped hands, in the little vine 
shaded portico of their cottage—manhood and 


age, vigor and fragility, alike and equal only S 


in the love which lived and glowed in their 
bosoms. 

Then it was that Elinor thought to herself, 
a most womanly thought, that she whom that 
man would love after his mother, should be 
angelic, for an angel’s lot were hers. 
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Soon after Miss Vernon’s return to her home 
a young baronet of wealth and high charac 
ter, who had met and admired her in London, 
presented himself as a candidate for the honor 
of ber hand. He was rejected ; but being of 
a hopeful spirit, applied to her uncle and 
guardian to induce the lady to reverse her 
decision, Mr. Maynard, thinking that his 
son might have more influence with his niece, 
confided the important mission to him. 

It was near evening when Walter Maynard 
sought his cousin, as ambassador extraordi- 
nary for the rejected lover. He found her as 
usual, at her favorite window-seat in the li 
brary. He paused a moment to contemplate 
her before she perceived his presence. She 
was looking unusually well, clad in simple 
white, with alight wreath of rose-geraninm 
leaves circling her superb head. She was 
i! reading Tennyson; her soul floating on the 
. tide of his clear and sparkling song, like a 
| swan ona summer river. Maynard did not 
| 
| 





wonder, at that moment, at the persevering 
passion of the baronet. 

Elivor greeted her cousin in a kindly tone, 
| and with the sunniest of smiles. Walter had 
| acertain indefinable dread for the subject of 
his errand; so dashed into it at once with the 
energy of desperation. Elinor knit her brows 
in vexation, and replied, with a slight han- 
teur—‘‘l gave my answer to Sir Charles him- 
self ; my final answer. Now letus drop the 
| subject.” 

i} ‘* Nay, but my perverse cousin, I am notin- 
clined so soon to abandon the cause of my 
friend. This were a most advantageous alli 
| ance for you. Why do you decline it?” 
“Simply because I have no love for the 
| man ,” she replied. 
| ** But why, may I ask, can you not love 
iH him? He has wealth, position, intellect, 
amiahility, is quite handsome, and, what is 





more to a woman, distingue in appearance.” 
** Still, cousin Walter, he is not my ideal.” 
‘© Your ideal must be a nonpareil! Say, 

have you ever seen him in real life?” 

{| Flinor looked half vexed, but smiled and 

||| nodded her head, 

“Oh!” codtinued Maynard, ‘‘some Lon- 

don Life-guardsman, some Regent street ex 
| quisite, or, it may be, some of the cockney 
| school of poets.” 








‘" No, indeed!” cried Elinor, quickly. 

xen Who, inthe name of romance, can 
ithe? You know no one else whocould take 
he added, 





your imagination captive, unless, 
with a laugh, “it be myself.” 

A deep and burning blush instantly covered 
the neck and face of Elinor Vernon; she start. 
ed, at once, from her seat, and said, hurried- 
ly—"I must leave you now—will you give my 
reply to Sir Charles ?” 

But Walter caught her hand saying, ‘‘No, 
Elinor, you must not leave me now; I will 
know the meaning of that blush before you 
go.” 


The unconscious lordliness of the ‘‘1ri//” 





roused Eliuor’s proud spirit, and she coldly 
replied, “This questioning is not generous, 
not manly in you, Walter Maynard! Will 
you let me pass!" 

* No, Elinor,” he said, in a softened tone, 
‘not yet—not quite yet. That blush is anew | 
revelation to me—one of joy and beauty, I 


trust—of you certainly. Is it possible that 
we have been reading Latin and Greek togeth- 
er for years, and have never yet fully under- 
stood the language of our own hearts! Is it 
‘ possible that we love one another, not as cous- 
ins, not as brother and sister, but as those 
whom God and nature bind by stronger affirm- 
ities? I scarcely know—you are looking so} 
gloriousiy to-night; and [ think, ah, Iam 
very sure, that [love you immeasurably !— 
Have you nothing to say?” 

Elinor looked up with a slight reproach in 
her tearful eye, but a smile on her lip as she 
replied, 

‘* [know that Tlove you, Walter, through 
| all my soul; and you are always looking glo- 
riously to me.” 

‘* There spoke the woman! there spoke the 
heart, not the genius, of Elinor Vernon,” said 
Walter, and drew his cousin near to him.— 
|| Elinor leaned her head on his shoulder, and 
} was silent—the fullness of her strange joy 
finding expression only in tears. Walter 
raised that Sapphic head, gazed a moment in 
those wondrous eyes, and murmuring, ‘‘Eli- 
nor, my Elinor!" pressed his lips to hers.— 
To the one, that kiss was the seal of a sacred 
compact of the heart, the expression of a love 
unspeakable, and of a faith illimitable; to the 
other it was a deep, though unconscious, per- 
jury of the soul!—for Walter Maynard did 
not love Elinor Vernon ! 

When Elinor sought her pillow that night, 
though Ais love floated through her soul like | 
the breath of balm, though his good night | 
kiss was on her eyelids, she could not sleep, 
for the sweet tumult in her heart, where hap- 
py and sad thoughts jostled one another, and 

| 











the voice of her lover lingered in perpetual 
evhoes. And in the midst of all, she was 
troubled and pained by the recollection of the 
royal authority with which her dear and long- | 
cherished secret had been demanded and taken } 
from her, with which the inner chamber, the | 
most holy place of her heart, had been in. | 
vaded. But her love was clamorous, and fi- | 








nally cried down all other voices; and when 
Elinor rose, after asleepless night, she never 
felt more of the freshness and fullness of life, 
and God’s earth never looked so gloriously 


dull and rainy morning. 
When the betrothed cousins met in the 


breakfast parlor, eye spoke to eye a language | 


which only the heart could interpret. That 
morning was spent by them in the library, 
but not in reading the classics. If study had 
been the order of the day, they would, per- 
haps, have gone back to their first lessons, 
and conjugated the vert ‘‘to love,” in all lan- 
guages known to them. In the afternoon of 
the same day, Elinor received the following 
note: 

‘* My dear young friend—Frederic left this 


beantiful to her, though without it was but a] dear Elinor, which gave me strength to stay! without comment, I come to your ‘requisi- 


| the current of my heart in its first flow; and 
| I will tell you frankly, that my interest in you 
| would never have been revealed, had it not 
heen for yourown involuntary and unobtrusive 
betrayal. Flattered and joyfully surprised, 
my long-hoarded strength utterly failed me— 
and what wonder? 

“ But enough of the past—turn we now to 
the future. Whether itbe wellor wise, we 
love, and are plighted to one another, and 
should do all in our power for our mutual 
peace and happiness. This you will admit, 
and allow me to make known to you my few 





morning for India. I fear this is our last 
parting, but I pray God it may not be so. 1] 
have no one with me to comfort me at this sad | 
season. Dear Elinor, will you not come to| 


me for a short time? [send the carriage and lish another stanza, or sentence ; and further, | 


my maid for you. Pardon me, my dear girl, 
it Lam asking too much of you; but I am 
very lonely. 
‘* Heaven bless you ever, 
“ISABEL ST. CLAIR.” 
Elinor did not hesitate, even at this fime, 
between her inclination and her duty. She 


went to her friend, and remained with her for | 
afortnight. In that time, she wrote occa- | 
sionally to her cousin Walter, and received 
from him letters of nearly the same character 
of those which he had written to her while 
she was in London. It was eveuing when she 
returned to her home; there were guests in 
the drawing-room, and being weary, she re- 
tired early, after having merely exchanged a 
few words with her friends. 

The next day, Elinor was surprised not to} 
meet her cousin at breakfast; and the morning | 
passed on without his making his appearance 
in the library, or pleasant family parlor.— 
Elinor grew troubled and apprehensive; was 
driven, by her restlessness, to a ramble 
through the grounds, and by restlessness sogn 
driven home again. Atthe door of her apart- 
ment she meta servant, who handed her a 
letter from Walter. With a hesitating eager- 
ness, she opened it and read— 

‘My dear Elinor—Do not be startled at | 
receiving a home-letter from me. I had a 
few things to say to you, which [ thought 
could be best said in this manner. 





‘“During your absence, I have reflected | 
long and deeply upon the new relations which | 
we sustain to one another, and I have been | 
impressed with the necessity of a clear and 
perfect understanding upon certain essential 
points. Ihave a few requisitions to make, | 
my dear Elinor, with which, I trust, you! 
will have the wisdom and womanliness to! 
comply. 

‘And now, I scarcely know how to ex- 
press myself in all truth, without giving you | 
pain, Can you appreciate my feelings when} 
I say, that my ideas of a true domestic life 
have never been associated with those of | 
mental power, poetical inspiration, least of | 
all, fame. In short, my idea of a wife has} 
never been a woman of genius. And even! 
now, dear Elinor, when I would draw near to | 
me, and bend protectingly over the woman of 
my love, smooth the shining hair from her 
low, sweet brow, and gaze deep into her meek 
eyes, filled with unquestioning devotion and 


depending tenderness, there rises before me! the usually brilliant color of the morning | icating draught of public praise, to drink of 


another figure—one royal with the sovereignty 
of intellect, with a brow lofty and laurel- | 
crowned, and eyes lit with another light than | 


that of love—a presence that might have | then took itup and re-read it with earnest at-| pain and mortification ; but for you, my cous- 


graced Olympus! 


‘The name breathing most music to me, | perusal, she sat for a long time with her face| How perversely are you turning from the 


and which I would fain hide in my heart of 


hearts, becomes almost discordant when it is | there were tears on her cheek, but not many. | the world! You are rearing with the tender- 
trumpeted in my ear, and may meet my eye in| She gave way to no passionate weeping but! est care, a plant which shall bear you blighted 
every journal and periodical of the day; and | raised up, crossed the room, slowly removed | roses, set thick about with thorns! you are 


the thought that the fame of one so near to 
me, is in any degree at the mercy of petty 
critics and penny-a-liners, sends a cold shud- 
der through my veins! 

‘© You may ask why I encouraged you at 
first in your literary career, knowing the ine- 
vitable consequences. You must recollect 
that I then only regarded you as a woman of 
genius, and genius,of itself, is certainly a 
grand and beautiful thing. Had I regarded 
you inthe light of the most sacred of rela- 
ions to myself, that of a wife my course, 
Would have been far different. As it was, I 
felt pain at seeing your sheltered maiden-life 











dragged forward into glaring publicity ; but I commonality of men, Tam well awfre. But 


knew that it was, probably, better for the | 
world that you should exercise your remark- 
able talent in authorship, which, though un- 


simple requisitions, which hardly deserved so 
formidable a preamble. 

“In the first place, itis my earnest desire 
that you pledge yourself to me, never to pub- 


| oblige me by suppressing the volume which | 


you have in publication, I do not say that 
you must resign writing altogether, though I 
should prefer that you should do so, for the 
reason thatexercise will only strengthen your 


with the performance of your future duties.— 
Hitherto, I fear thatthese things have taken 
too stronga hold upen you, engrossing your 
thoughts by day, and dreams by night, and 
sincere is my self reproach for having guided 
you into such paths. 

“ Intellectuality, atthe best, is hut cold 
and harsh; but it may be that love may create 
you anew, to a serener and more feminine ex- 
istence. If so, happier than Pygmalion were 
I. Yet I believe, dear Elinor, that by nature 


| you have great capacities for loving ; but the 


mischievous fairy who waited upon you at 
your cradle, to bestow that gift for which the 
world envies you, did her best to spoil you, to 
speak plainly. 

‘fn the next, and last place, I must ask 


you to relinquish all your lately formed inti- | 
macies with authors and authoresses. Liter- | 
ary people make the worst friends and com- | 


panions in the world, They are, with few 
exceptions, egotistical, exacting, and utterly 
heartless. They wind themselves into your 


confidence, and go mousing through your pri- | 


vate experiences for material and literary cap- 
ital; they would put your secret sorrows into 
so many stanzas, and weave sentimental ro- 
mances out of your heart-strings. It would 
seem that they have expended fine feelings and 
honorable principles upon their imaginary he- 
roes and heroines, until they have reduced | 
themselves to absolute moral beggary. Do 
not think me too severe upon these people—I 


know them, and I could never consent to their, her cousia, Elinor received the following 


finding my house, in town or country, a point 
of attraction. 

‘*And now, dear Elinor, gratify me by 
granting those requests, and [ will cheerfully 
resign all my somewhat fastidious sentiments | 
—prejudices you may, perhaps, call them, re- 
specting great intellect in a feminine embodi- 
ment—forget the sybil, the prophetess, the 
poet, in the tcoman—the Olympian heaven of 
genius, in the holier heaven of love. 

Thine, 
WALTER MAYNARD.” 


As Elinor Vernon read the foregoing letter, | 


gradually faded from her face, until she was 
startlingly pallid. She laid it down ac the 
close, remained in deep thought for a moment, } 


tention. When she had finished her second 


buried in her hands. When she looked up, 


the veil from a picture which hung at the foot 
of her bed, and gazed upon it earnestly. It 
was the portrait of a beautiful woman, Eli- 
nor’s lost mother, the tone of whose spirit, | 
and the measure of whose intellect were alike | 
angelic. From a long contemplation of that 
countenance of love and serene strength, Eli- 
nor turned to seat herself at her desk, and 
write thus : 

Dear Walter—Your letter was to me, for 
many reasons, a painful surprise. I had be- | 
lieved, pardon me, I had believed you superi_| 
or to such unworthy sentiments as you there 
avow; for that they are the sentiments of the , 


let them pass—I would not seek to combat 


them. 


‘I do not reproach you for encouraging me | 


natural for the eer ae the tegitimate | in entering upon that path which has so soon 
career of the genius. So you see, cousin | ted me to sorrow ; for in this ordering of my 


dear, that it was a Philanthropy which in- life, I recognize a higher agency than yours— 
fluenced me—a philanthropy, however, to] eyen His, ‘who doeth all things well.’ 


which I find myself unequal in my present 
position. 

“Tt was not until deprived of your society 
by your late visit to London, that I become 
aware of the deep interest for you, which long 
intercourse and observation of your many vir- 
tues, (true womanly virtues, I will do you the 
justice to say,) had created in my hear. Par- 
don me, when I say, that I then shrank from 
offering my homage where the world had fore- 


stalled me. Unhappy, it seemed to me, must} you. 


be that lover whose rivals were laudatory re- 


viewers and newspaper sonneteers. My ideas; woman, even a woman of genius /—thatI un- 
of domestic life are thoroughly English—a} conciously drew from you a premature avowal 
proud avoidance of all public observation; aj of affection. A betrothal, under such circum- 
shutting out of feverish excitements ; a still} stances, could be no true binding and blend- “Oh, Walter! Walter!” 





asylum for those quiet joys with which ‘ the} i 
Stranger intermeddleth not.’ 
It was this habit of thought and feeling, 





‘There is one portion of your letter to 
which I cannot reply without intense pain.— | 
Jt is that in which you so coolly allude to the 
involuntary manifestation of my preference 
for yourself. Yet why should I feel shame 
that my heart revealed itself in its own inar- 
ticulate language, a language which Heaven 
has placed beyond the control of the will ?— 
That blush was more honorable to me, than 
its immediate and confident interpretation to 








| tions,’ or ‘ requests,’ as you call them, though 
_ allow me to say, that to me they sound very 
|like commands. I read and re-read them 
with positive amazement. With al! your 
knowledge, you know little, very little of a 
true woman's nature, and yon are more 
| strangely, more profoundly ignorant of true 
love. For you evidently do not know that 
| Woman Joys only in voluntary not extorted 
sacrifices ; and you betray an absolute want 
of faith and simple confidence in lore, de- 
pending on pledges and promises. Toward 
me, oh, what poverty of trust have you shown! 
| what atheism of the heart. 
| You do not believe in the worthiness and 
reliableness of my nature, yet hope, that by 
the mysterious power of lore, [ may : 


! 
| ‘ Suffer a soul-change, 
| Into something new and strange.’ 
Let me say to you, that no true woman will 
recognize that application of the story of Pyg- 
malion’s stutue. No essentially ‘cold and 
harsh’ nature was erer thus warmed and soft- 
ened. Love is not a creator but a revelator. 
He does not plant the seeds of goodness or 
greatness in any heart—he can only minister 
to their growth. 
| ‘** When the maidenhood is poor and unlov- 
able, the womanhood cannot be rich in devoted- 
ness and endnring affection. The sacred fire 
of love will not burn upon an unworthy shrine, 
the breath of nature would not fan the faint 
| fame, and Heaven itself would shed quench- 
| ing dews upon it! 
| ‘* Whatlhave thus far written, may pre- 
pare you forthe reply which I have to make 
to your ‘requisitions.’ The dispassionate 
| voice of my own nature, and the dignity of 
| womanhood forbid that [ should grant them. 
I cannot accept them as conditions by which I 
am to enter upon ‘the most sacred of rela- 
tions’ towards yourself ; and I cannot recog- 
nize your right to offer them. Icould bind 
myself by no oaths, save the one comprehen- 
sive altar-vow. I could only promise to love 
you through all life, with the proud love of 
freedom and equality ; a love which, trust 
|me, is feminine in the voluntary homage of 
conscious strength, though not abjeetly de- 
pendent by the necessity of weakness ; a love 
which the intellect sanctions, which is the 
concentration of the power and poetry of a 
life. I could only pledge myself for the devo- 
tion of a grateful heart, in which has been re- 
posed the fullness of trust. 


‘ELINOR VERNON,” 


In a short time after sending the above to 


passion for literature, and keep alive your 
ambition—pursuits and feelings inconsistent 


reply: 


‘“Miss Elinor Vernon—Your letter is be- 
fore me. Iwill net comment upon its false 
philosophy, and its unfeminine, not to say, 
arrogant tone. You are a genius, and, there- 
| fore, subject to vagaries and eccentricities,and 
‘not amenable to the ususl laws which govern 

the words and actions of your sex. 

‘* Your decision as regards my reasonable 
requisition, rash and unwise as it is, should 
scarcely have given me surprise. I confess 
my own folly in believing, for one hour, that 
a woman of genius could turn from the intox- 


the still waters of quiet pleasures and home- 
joys—could sacrifice ambition tor love. 
“Twill not dwell upon my own present 


in, Ihave much regard and apprehension.— 


Eden of the affections, into the wide waste of 


nursing a young vulture in the dove’s nest of 
your woman’s heart! Receive this as meant 
in all kindness. 

‘As it would be embarrassing for us to 
meet often in our present relations, have con- 
cluded to leave home, for my long contem- 
plated visit to my estate in Scotland, there to 
remain through the summer. I shall set out 
to-morrow morning. I need only intimate to 
you that it were better my parents should 
know nothing of the immediate cause of my 
journey. 

Allow me to wish you happiness in your 
favorite pursuits. Heaven knows that I hope 
you may never see cause to regret your recent 
decision, Ever your friend, 


‘WALTER MAYNARD.” 


The next morning, after a leave-taking 
calm and kindly, Elinor knelt at the window 
of her chamber, watching the carriage which 
conveyed her cousin, as it whirled down the 
long avenue. Atlength it passed through the 
park-gate, turned a pointin the road, and dis- 
; appeared. Then Elinor bowed her head, and 
| the long-suppressed tears burst forth passion- 
| ately, while ‘‘ her breast was shaken with a 
| storm of sighs.” Yet from her lips came no 

angry cry, no bitter complaining; only the 

| words, ‘‘Oh, Walter! Walter!” 
The morning crept on, and still knelt Elinor 
| there, while rose-breath and bird-warblings 
| stole through the open casement, and the sun- 


will, only let it be past, and be forgotten. 


light played around her bowed head in the 
“You have said—oh! bitter words to a| mockery of gladness. Still knelt Elinor, her 
bosom heaving with the long swells of slowly 
subsiding anguish, and ever and anon, in a 
voice sorrowfully reproachful, came the words, 


ng of soul—call it error,tolly, madness, if you 
Months, long, weary months went by; Eli- 


knew that she was often faint unto death with 
the slow, hidden bleeding of a breaking heart 
Yet Heaven was never afar off from here. 
ture ministered to her with her gentle Solaces 

and on the spirit of poetry leaned the sad or. 
phan, as on the bosom of a mother, 

She well knew that she had bestowed the 
priceless treasures of her soul unwisely, and 
with mad prodigality—that the rich love of 
her life’s warm morning had been lingering 
around coldness and insensibility, like sun. 
light round an Alpine glacier; but she said 
“this is surely well, and in wise kindness ap. 
pointed; and the wisdom bought by this bit- 
ter experience, in the future may guide my 
steps aright.” 

Yet was the world never the wiser or the 
sadder for her sorrow. She did not exact its 
sympathy hy despair in blank verse, or mis- 
anthropy in Spenserian stanzas. She did not 
drug the public with a decoction of bitter 
herbs from the waste garden of her heart.— |) 
With her it was sorrow that a 
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“Took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the |B | 
chords with might; ; 

Smote the chord of Sevr, that trembling passed in I 
music out of sight.” 















Into the joys and hopes of others she threw |// 
her spirit; for others she sung cheerfully and 
bravely. Oh! how often does woman sing in 
sharp anguish, as sings “the nightingale, with |! 
her breast against a thorn!” How often, as 
the red wine is bruised from the grape, is the _ |!!! 
richest tide of woman's inspiration crushed 
from her heart by the wine-press of agony ! 

But the deep well of Elinor’s nature had 
been so shadowed by thoughtful truth, that it 
mirrored the solemn stars in the noonday of 
her life's brightest season; so it was that that 
life seemed more silvery with heavenly con- 
solations when the snnshine was withdrawn; 
—as the day had not been all glare, the night 
was not all shadow. 





























































WIT AND HUMOR. 











A shallow-headed coxcomb, having received a 
peremptory nay in answer to a young Jady,to whom, 
in spite of the most significant hints that his atten- i 
tions were not agreeable, he had ** popped the ques. 
tion,” declared that ‘he would n’t live, he would 
blow his brains out!” “’T will be a glorious shot, if 
you HIT them,” said she, as she turned upon her 
heel, contemptuously, and left the room. 
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LENS TIT 











When Simonides offered to teach Themistocles 
the art of memory, he answered, “ Ah, rather 
teach me the art of forgetting; for I often remember 
what I would not, and cannot forget what I would.” 

















**T cannot imagine,” said an alderman, ‘why my 
whiskers turn gray so much sooner than the hair 
on my head.” ‘ Because,” said a wag, ‘* you have 
worked so much harder with your jaws than your 
brains.” 










A wag the other day, asked his friend how many 
knaves do you suppose live in this street besides 
yourself? ‘* Besides myself!” replied the other, in 
a heat, “do you mean to insult me?” ‘ Well, 
sey said the first, **how many including your 
self?” 















Very Trvue.—A person speaking of the saying— 
* Cut your coat according to your cloth "—remarked 
that it was ** Very good advice, no doubt, but if you 
have no cloth, you must cut your coat altogether.” 































We have heard of a man who once listened to 
some conversation about the French Revolution, 
and then inquired—** Who was this Robert Speare ? ! 
Was he brother to Shake ?” i 


“ Every evil is followed by a good,” asthe man 
said when his wife died the day after he became 
bankrupt. 
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CHARADES, PUZZLES, &c. 





For the Boston Cultivator, 
ENIGMA, 
lam composed of 21 letters, 
My 19 168 was a judge. 
My 4753209 is a Prince. 1 
My 211 2015 17 wasa Saxon chieftain. 
My 1219 20 11 was a tyrant. 
My 123 20 18 19 was a wise Roman Prince. 
My 6921) was a Roman Emperor. 
My 19 1234 15 was a Trojan Prince. | 
My 219 16 73 12 proved the destruction of Troy. i 
My 14 10 14.921 was the length of Dejoce’s reign. 
My whole is what every one should strive to has- 
ten. H.L. 





RIDDLE. 
1 often wave o'er sea and land, 
I'm often carried in the hand; 
I ne’er have done injurv in my life, 
Vet often a sign of bloody strife. 
















PJ. fil 










Why is Autumn like the letter R? G. \ 


1 
CONUNDRUM. 
i} 
| 





ARITHMETICAL QUESTION it 







A father divided a number of peaches among his H 
children as follows. To A. he gave 4 wanting I-10, 
to B. 4 of the remainder, and 1-20 of the whole, and 
to C. the remainder, which was 1-5 of the whole and 
3 over. What was the share ofeach? A. N.M. 























ANSWERS TO OUR LAST. 








Enigma.—John Quincy Adams. 
Conundrum.—Because he came with his staFF. 
Arithmetical Question.—533) cubic yards, 


























ry We wish those who turnish articles for this de- 
partment would make them quite perfect before 
sending them. 

We depend on those who take an interest in our 
paper, tor the matter for this department, and 
having but Jittle time to devote to it ourselves 
makes it the more necessary that they should be 
quite perfect. 

No question will be inserted without the answer 





‘Passing over a large part of your letter! nor lived, and smiled, and labored, and none 





accompanies it. 
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Arrival of the Britannia. 
SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The British mail steamer Britannia, Capt 
Lang, arrived at this porton Saturday after- 
noon, bringing London and Liverpool dates to 
the 12th inst., and Paris to the 1ith. 
England.—During the last fortnight the 
weather has been very unsettled. In the, 
Southern counties especially, not a day has 
passed not accompanied with rain. As the | 
wheat has been cut in various parts, this un- | 
seasonable weather not only retards harvest | 
operations, but must, if it lasts a few days | 
longer, very materially affect the yield all | 
over the country. At present, however, no | 
tendency to speculation has been exhibited.— | 
If the potato crop should prove seriously in- | 
jured, both in England and Ireland— fart 
statements to this effect are rapidly re 
| 


plying—the consequence must be very se- 
rious. 

Ireland.—The “ Tribune news” from Ire- 
land which had heen before shown to be most 
improbable, is now shown to be entirely with- | 
out foundation, There has been no great} 
battle in Ireland. The people have no where | 
risen in a mass, and the Jeaders of the at- | 
tempted insurrection have been obliged to 
skulk and fly. Mr. Smith O’Brien has been 
arrested, and Mr. Richard O'Gorman has | 
fled the country, chased, it is said, by a War 
steamer. The outhreak appears to have been | 
suppressed for the most part, It is stated | 


| 
| 
| 


that the leaders not yet taken had offered, 

through the Catholic priests, to surrender 

themselves, upon conditions which were not | 

accepted. Governmentevidently felt so strong | 

that it intended to dictate its own terms, 
(From Wilmer & Smith's Times.) 

Mr. W. S. O'Brien was arrested at half 
past eight o'clock on Saturday evening in 
Thurles. It is stated that he went to the sta 
tion to procure him a ticket to pass him to | 
Limerick, intending to take refuge amongst | 
his friends there. On the platform there | 
were sixteen or seventeen constables in color- 
ed clothes, who did not know him; but a} 
guard belonging to the Great Southern and | 


Western Railway, named Halme,an English- | 
man, identified him, and tapping bim on the | 


shoulder, told him he was ‘‘the Queen’s pris- 
oner.” A strong escort of policemen was 
immediately procured, and Mr. O'Brien was 
conveyed to Dublin in a special train. 

Owing to the very early hour at which the 
party arrived at the prison, Mr. W. S. O’- 
Brien was detained in the Martello Tower till 
all was prepared for him in the prison. He 
was then handed over to the safe keeping of 
Mr. Alison, the governor of the gaol, who 
had procured a bed for him in the room of 
the turnkey at the marshalsea or debtors’ side 
of the prison. 

He was dressed in a suit of black, not ap- 
parently soiled or disordered. One of his 
first acts on reaching the gaol was to take off 
his shoes and stockings, his feet to all ap- 
pearance being much swollen from walking. 

He looked emaciated. The expression of 
his eye was wild, as that of a man who had 
been subject to very great excitement. Be- 
yond an appearance of utter prostration of 
mind and body, which might be the natural 
result of what he has gone through, there was 
nothing either in his appearance or speech to 
warrant the popular opinion that he has been 
for some time insane. To all the questions 
put to him as to where he had been, and what 
were his intentions, and so on, he gave the 
most consistent answers, but, at the same 
time, with the manner of a man so suffering 
from excitement that his intellect was un- 
strung. He inquired most affectionately after 
Meagher, Dillon, and his other companions. 
He was under the impression that it was 
Dillon, and not young Stephens, of Kilkenny, 
who had been shot in the thigh at Ballingarry, 
He asked for tea. He was treated with con- 
siderable attention, but with due regard to 
the awfal stake he had at issue. When they 
were about to bring in a sofa to the room 
where he was, he declined to have it, and 





fed for publication or in any way relating to the | 








said he would sleep on it in another room ad- 
Joining. 

O’Brien said he had felt it impossible to 
hold out any longer, as all his friends had for- 
saken him. He said ‘‘[ was promised the 
support of a nation to drive the English from 
the country.” 


the farther he went the more the people seemed 
to fear to harbor him, or hold any communi- 
cation with him. 

When asked the localeties in which he had 
been, he seemed utterly ignorant of their 
names, and seemed surprised that the author- 
ities should know them. 

His whole demeanor was that of a man 
jaded and prostrate. His expression, that of 
indescribable despair. 

O'Brien is said to be cheerful, and his wife 


is allowed free access to him—other friends | 


are permitted to converse with him in the 
presence of the gaol authorities. 

Numerous arrests continue to be made, 
and among others of a recent date we notice 
the names of Dr. M. Carron, Mr. Bergin, 
ship broker, and Mr. Nolan, of the United 
States. 

The following letter from Thurles, says :— 
‘All remains quiet here, and a very large 
addition has been made to the camp, which 
is situated within two miles or less of the 
town. 


the various busy groups in the foreground, of- 
fers a most picturesque view. 

The Government have issued another pro- 
clamation, which after reciting the former one 
of ist August, denouncing the penalty of 
treason upon whoever should harbor or conceal 
the conspirators, adds the following caution, 


intending to cramp their hopes of escaping to 


America in British vessels : 

** Further Caution.—All masters of emi- 
grant ships, packets, and sea-going vessels, 
are hereby warned that the penalty of treason 
will attach equally to them, should they be 
concerned in favoring the escape of any of 


the persons above named, or others whom | 


they shall know to have been engaged in treas 
onable pfactices. 
“T. N. REDINGTON. 
‘Dublin Castle, 8th August, 1848.” 


Harvard Commencement. 

The exercises of Commencement Day at 
Cambridge, last week, were well attended, 
and as usual, were of a very interesting char- 
acter. 
ted much towards the comfort of a large audi- 
ence assembled in the meeting house to listen 
to the various performances of the Graduating 
class, which numbered 59, and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, in course. 

Several received the degree of Master of 
Arts, and Honorary Degrees were conferred 
upon others. It is said that the number of 
students who have entered the Freshman 
Class, already exceeds 80. 

The oration before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, was delivered by Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell, D. D. of Hartford, Conn., and the Poem 
by Epes Sargent, Esq, of this city. 

There seems to be, says the Transcript, but 
one opinion as to the merits of Dr. Bushnell’s 
discourse. It was at once ingenious and 


sound, finely drawn and practical, suggestive | 


and eloquent. His subject was Work and 
Play. 

Pocket Picked.—On Friday, Mr. D. M. 
Hildreth had his pocket picked near the Old 


Colony Railroad depot, of a wallet containing | 


about $200 in bank bills. Also John O'Neil 
was robbed of #10 while in a cellar in Black- 
stone street. 


A few days since as Horace C. Perkins (a 
returned volunteer) was playing with a loaded 
six barrel revolving pistol on the Common, 
one of the barrels accidentally discharged; 
the ball passing through his left hand, 





The Montreal Herald says that M. Pageot, 
late Minister Plenipotentiary of the King of 
France, has left the United States for Eng- 
land, with the alleged intention of placing at 
the service of Louis Phillippe, a large share 
of his princely fortune, and inviting the ex- 
King and family to take up their residence in 
America. 

Aaron Clark, of Portland, who happened to 
be in Albany, New York, at the great fire, 
was pushed from the wharf by the crowd, and 
drowned. He has left a wife and four small 
children, 

Ata legal meeting of the voters of Man- 
chester, N. H., last week, it was decided to 
surrender the city charter, and go back to a 
town organization. The vote stood 397 yeas 
to 20 nays. 

New Counter feit.—Spurious $3's on the 
Adams Bank, at North Adams, have made 
their appearance. Vignette, a female in a 
sitting posture—steamboats on the right. 





Counterfeit three do!lar bills of the Adams 
Baok, North Adams, are in circulation, 

During one day last week, 2000 Immigrants 
arrived at New York. 





He added that he had been in- | 
duced to leave his retreat in the hills, because | 


Upwards of 2000 soldiers are under | 
canvass, and the immense range of tents, with 


The day being fine and cool, contribu. | 





(From the New Orleans papers of the 15th.) 
From Texas 
By the steamship Ohio, Captain Burns, 
from Vera Cruz via Galveston, we have 
| dates and papers to the 10th from the latter 
place. 

Col. Wm. C. Bryan, for many years Texas 
Consul at this port, died at Galveston on the 
8th inst. 

The cotton, sugar and corn crops are repre- 
sented as being unrivalled during the past 
| year in the State. 

The health of Galveston is represented as 
being good. 

| We copy the following from the Galveston 

News: 

Our Frontier.—-The disbanding of the 
substituting of 


Ranging Companies, and 
| Dragoons, for the protection of our frontier, 
takes place at a juncture in Indian affairs 
| which is calculated to excite apprehensions 
amongst the settlers of our Western frontier. 
| The regiment of Rangers has been organized 
!anew, and additional companies raised, in 
anticipation of an outbreak of the Indian 
tribes. The settlers on the whole line of her 
| frontier, from Red River to Medina, have be- 
come alarmed by the threatening attitude as 

sumed by the Indians, and if the Rangers 
| should be withdrawn atthis period, many of 
the settlements on the frontier might be 
broken up. 

The Arco Iris publishes a letter from the 
city of Mexico, dated July 25, which speaks 
| of the complete suppression of the revolution, 

the disarming of the Indians, and the dis- 
|charging of the prisoners upon their pledg- 
|ing themselves to the support of their Gov- 
| ernment. 

| The same paper announces that most of the 
idlers left from the American army had vol- 
}unteered to serve in Yucatan. They were 
enlisted under a pledge to obey the orders of 
the Supreme Government of Mexico. 

The Galveston News says :— 

It appears that considerable dissatisfaction 
oceurred from the manner in which the sales 
of public property were offered at public auc- 
| tion, and all that was considered an object for 
| purchasers, was sold at private sale to a few 
| individuals, who realized immense sums by 


| these transactions. 

We have obtained from different passengers 
the following items with the sales of public 
| property at Vera Cruz by the Government 
, Auctioneer, 
| At Public Sale.—Mere rubbish, such as no 
; one wanted, although full sales public proper- 
ty were advertised. 
| Private Sales.—The U.S. ship St. Louis, 
; cost some twenty thousand dollars ‘when she 
; sailed from Philadelphia to Vera Cruz, sold 
junbekuown except to the purchaser, for the 
| amount as understood, (and if not so let the 
| Government deny it) of five hundred dollars. 
| The U. S. steamer Mary Somers—iron— 

that cost the Government some thirty thous- 
and dollars, and for which many purchasers 
| were in the market, was sold for twelve or 
| thirteen thousand, and may be less. 

| The brig Architect, coppered and copper 
| fastened, which cost some four or five thous- 
and, was sold at four hundred dollars, 


| ; . 
| The surf boats and propérty at the Castle 





| were sold at private sale. 

| The property at the Island of Sacrificios 
was sold at private sale—and all was sold at 
private sale to those who were connected in 
its profits, before those who are recognized 
as the public hada chance of purchasing. 


From Newfoundland. 

| A letter in the Journal of Commerce gives 
| an account of the sufferings of the people the 
last season. It says: 

‘We Newfoundlanders have passed a most 
trying winter—hundreds of the families have 
| subsisted during the season, on an allowance 
| of half a pound of corn meal a-head per day. 
‘Had it not been for this, we have good 
grounds for stating, hundreds must have died 
of utter starvation. 

‘« Numbers even at this time are living ina 
; state of the deepest distress and wretched- 
ness; without food, save fish ; without neces- 
sary clothing ; without any means of procur- 
ing necessaries, and without credit. Last 
year we had poor fisheries and almost a total 
failure of the potato crops, so that not only a 
few families have been destitute, but whole 
communities—yea every part of the Island 
has felt the smart.” 

Another Riot on the Cheshire Railroad.— 
Last week a second outbreak took place on 
the Cheshire Railroad, five miles from Keene 
on the summit, between two hundred Corko- 
nians and Fardowners, who were all armed 
with muskets. One man was shot dead and 
several others were wounded. A deadly hos- 
tility exists between these two factions aad 
they are bound to fight whenever they meet. 
One party endeavored to drive the other from 
a section of the work, which led to the fight. 
So desperate had the parties become that the 
Keene stages did not pass over their regular 
route for two days. The Keene Light Infan- 
try and Westmoreland Light Infantry were 
called out who took 53 of the rioters prison- 
ers, and lodged them in jail at Keene. 


| 


| 





Sielia, daughter of Mr. Pitts Southwick, on 
Newport Point, died on Sunday from the ef- 
fects of swallowing a peach stone on Satur- 


| week; insured for $1200 at the American office, 











day. [Taunton Gazette. 





Trouble nmong the Indians. 

Kanzas River, Pottowatomie Nation, July 
26, 1848.—A party of Pottowatomies, with a 
few Sacs and Kickapoos, have just returned 
to this place from a buffalo hunt high up this 
river. They report that about the time they 
reached the buffalo they fell in with the Kaw 
Indians, who proposed that they should join 
and hwat peaceably together ; they consented, 
and travelled thus for one day or so; they then 
met the Pawnees and Camanches, also to- 
gether. The chiefs of each party exchanged 
friendly greetings by smoking, &c.; they 
parted with an agreement to meet next day, 
and have a council and friendly feast. 

After the Pawnees reached their camp they 
sent two young men back, with the pipe 
which had been carried to the chiefs of the | 
Camanches to smoke and from the localities | 
of the different bands, they approached the | 
Kaws first—who, as they rode up in all the 
contidence of being respected as messengers | 
ot peace, fired upon and killed one of the | 
Pawfees, and the other wheeled aud ran, the | 
Kaws in pursuit, but being unable to overtake 
him, a young Pottowatomie, who became 
inuch excited, and was mounted on a fleet 
horse, dashed off after and soon overtook the 
Pawnee and killed him with a spear, in defi- 
ance of the commands of his chief. 

The consequence was, the Pawnees and 
Camanches, seeing the fate of their messen- 
gers, made charge promiscuously upon the 
party, to punish the act of treachery and to re- 
venge their comrades; the Pottowatmies, with- 
out wishing to do so, had to fire in defence.— 
The result is, they have arrived with five 
scalps taken from tribes with whom they have 
always been on terms of peace and friendship. 
They report that they killed many more, who 
were taken from the field immediately by 
their friends. 

The cireumstance of the Pottowatomies be- 
ing caught in bad company has been the indi- 
rect cause of probably entailing upon them 
a war with powerful and dangerous enemies, 
whose proximity renders it easy for them to 
continually harass them. The chiefs and 
sensible part ef the Pottowatomies regret the | 
circumstance which has involved them in war | 
with their neighbors the Pawnees, who have | 
always manifested the greatest desire for | 
peace. But, with the infatuation natural to | 
an Indian when he sees a scalp or hears the 
war hoop, they are now talking and preparing | 
for war. | 

The traders here have exerted themselves | 
to induce the Pottowatomies to despatch some | 
of their young men to the Pawnees, with the | 
scalps of their friends, and a message of | 
peace, toinvite them into a council to adjust | 
their difficulties. I think it will succeed. 

[St. Louis Republican, Aug. 15. 








Fires, 

Fire in Brookline.—A large barn, situated 
on Pond street, owned by Mr, Isaac Cook, 
was cousumed by fire last week, with 25 tons 
of hay. The fire was first discovered in the 
cellar under the barn, and was undoubtedly | 
the work of an incendiary, 


A carpenter's shop near the railroad depot 
in Neponset, owned by Mr. Bartlett, was 
burnta few days since. Three journeymen 
lost all their tools; loss about 8500. 


In Johnston, R. L., Pierce's cotton factory, 
of stone, was burnt by an incendiary last 


Providence. C, C. P. Olney, occupant of the 
upper stories, was insured $2600, 


A destructive fire occurred at Auburn, N, 
Y., last week by which Mr. Derby's book- 
store and several other stores were destroyed, 
and the New Era printing office damaged.— | 
The post office was removed to escape the con- | 
flagration; loss estimated at $30,000, and is 
covered by insurance, 





Leverett Bradley's new barn and stables in 
Methuen were burnt on Friday with 125 tons 
of hay and 1000 bushels of rye; insured $6000; | 
loss estimated at much more, carriages and | 
farming tools having been destroyed. 


At Windsor, Vt., last week, a fire com- 
menced in an old barn, on the east side of 
Main street, belonging to the Constitution 
House, and spread with such rapidity that in 
less than two hours every building on the 
east side of Main street, between the store of | 
S. Wardner & Son, and the dwelling house of 
Cyrus Belknap, including a brick building ad 
joining four or five barns, one or two store- 
houses, &c., were consumed. The stores 
barnt were those of Hubbard & White, D. 
Read & Co., and Preston Merrifield ; the As- 
cutney Bank, Johan E. Watt's tailor shop, Lu- 
ther Fisher’s grocery store, and S. F.& A. T. 
Chandler's grocery; whole loss probably $15,- 
000 to 20,000. But for S. Wardner & Son’s 
store being fire proof, the conflagration must 
have been much greater. 


The Expected Comet.—Public attention has 
been recently drawn to the anticipated return 
of the great comet of 1264 and 1556 after an 
absence from our system of 292 years. This 
comet, which startled Europe in the year 1264, 
is particularly described by Palwologus, Zu- 
inger, Calvisius, Matthew Paris and other 
chroniclers of that period, and should its ap- 
proach crown the other remarkable occurren- 
ces of this eventful year, it will afford anoth- | 
er astronomical triumph, as the comet will | 
then have completed its twentieth revolution | 
round the sun since the creation of the world. | 








Extraordinary Display of Courage by a 
Little Girt. .The Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser states that as two gentlemen were 
crossing the suspension bridge below Niagara 
Falls, from the American side, when about 
two hundred yards from the Canada side,they 
heard a noise like the falling of a heavy body 
over the precipice,a few rods above the bridge, 
and immediately observed a little girl running 
towards the bridge. She passed several men 
who were standing in the vicinity, and has- 
tened to the lower side of the bridge, where 
she descended a sort of ladder, or stairway, 
made by pins being driven intoa large pole or 
log, placed in an upright position, and reach- 
ing from the lower side of the bridge some 
eighty or ninety feet down the precipice, toa 
sort of recess under the cliffs. 

When she arrived at the bottom of the lad- 
der, she climbed with increased speed along 
the side of the hill, under the overhanging 
rocks, to the place from above which she had 
started, and descending a few steps, she was 
observed trying to raise and carry some ob- 
ject, which the gentlemen who had watched 
her movements with increasing interest, soon 
became satisfied was a child that had fallen 
They hastened to the end 
of the bridge, and sent down some men who 
had not known of the accident. The child, a 
little girl seven or eight years of age, was 
lashed to the back of one of the men, and 
brought up alive, although greatly injured, 
having one or both of its legs broken, and one 
eye considerably bruised ; but it will proba- 
bly recover, 

That the child was not instantly killed, is 
truly astonishing, as it must have fallen over 
one hundred feet, perpendicularly, without 
anything to impede its progress, on the broken 
stones below, The coolness and intrepidity 
of the little girl, perhaps ten or eleven years 
of age, sister of the one who met with the 
accident, was also as onishing. 


over the precipice. 


The Dead Sea Expedition.—Letters have 
been received in this city from officers on 
board the U. S. ship Supply, dated Genoa, 
June 15, 1548, where that ship arrived on the 
lith of June, six days from Naples. The 
Supply was, of course, in Naples two days 
after the fighting there. The ship has visited 
Castro, in Scio, Scala Nueva, Ephesus, Bey- 
rout, Acre, Kaffa, Jaffa, Malta, Syracuse, and 
Messina, after she left Smyrna. She was ex- 
pected to sail from Genoa for Speggin on the 
14th of June. It will be recollected that the 
commander of the Supply, Lieut. Lynch, is 
the officer sent out to explore the Dead Sea. 


- 

Presence of mind ina Child.—Lately, on 
one of our railroads, a train filled with pas- 
Sengers, was approaching a switch, which, 
the engineer did not perceive had been care- 
lessly left out of place. A young lad who 
was standing near, perceived the mistake, 
and with a prompt presence of mind highly 
commendable, made immediately such signs 
to the engiveer as to induce him to stop the 
train and thus prevented what might have 
proved a disastrous catastrophe. 

A Glimpse at Washington.—The Alexan- 
dria Gazette says that the Capitol at_ Wash- 
ington looks quite deserted. There are about 
150,000 documents to be folded for the Senate 
and, including the speeches, more than half a 
million. All the employers are required for 
this service, and to send the grist from the 
great political mill at the capital of the coun- 
try, to near and distant sections of the Union, 


The N. Y. Herald says that Dra’ . 1. who 
stole the negroes from Washingtor ime 
since has been sentenced to ten years .mpris- 
oument in the penitentiary on each of the two 
cases tried at this term of the criminal court. 
The sentence is to take effect after the rising 
of the circuit court, next October, so as to 
give him a chance to appeal. Sears has been 
found guilty on the seventy one indictments 

or transporting slaves. The penalty is $200 
for each, or $14,200 in all. 


Counterfeit Gold.—Thompson’s Reporter 
says: ‘ We are again impelled to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a large amount of spuri- 
ous American gold is now in circulation.— 
There are different processes by which silver 
pieces are made to represent gold ; the most 
successful is that of galvanizing them, which 
imparts a clear, mint-like appearance to the 
piece.” 


Man Missing.—George Hughes left his 
house in Charlestown, July 17th, to go to 
New York, intending to return the same week, 
since which time his wife has heard nothing 
of him. Any information concerning him di- 
rected to his wife, Charlestown, Mass., or to 
his late employer, 84 Blackstone street, Boston, 
would be thankfully received. 

From St. Louis northward to Dubuque, 400 
miles, the indefatigable O'Reilly has com- 
pleted his telegraph, The Burlington and 
Bloomington line is nearly finished, and thus, 
the whole of the Upper Mississippi is nearly 
united to New York. 


At the stone quarry in Northfield, last 
week, two Irishmen had their clothes blown 
off and their eyes put out by the explosion of 
a charge of powder which they were drilling 
out with a steel drill, 
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Boston Cultivator. 


SATURDAY MORNING, SEPT. 2, 1545. 


NO LETTERS WILL BE TAKEN FROM THE POST 
OFFICE UNLESs THE POSTAGE IS PaiD. 


Later from Merico.—Advices from the 
city of Mexico are to the 19th. Congress 
was still in session, occupied in discussion of 
a bill for the reduction of the tariff. Tran- 
quility prevailed in the capital. The revolu- | 
tionary movement was entirely suppressed, 
and the government of President Herrera was 
daily becoming more and more popular. — 
Paredes managed to elude the pursuit of the 
authorities. It was supposed that he was 
concealed in the city of Mexico. The fron- 
tier departments were still annoyed by the 
depredations of the Indians. 


Yucatan.—The news from the interior re- 
ceived at Campeachy Aug. 14 was of a cheer- | 
ing character. Valladolid and Bacalar had | 
been retaken by the government troops, and | 
the Indians were returning to the mountains. | 
A tnisunderstanding had taken place between 
the Indian chiefs, which resulted in their be 
ing left destitute of provisions of any kind.— 
As the government troops proceeded, all the 
families who bad left their homes were re- 
turning, and there was strong confidence 
throughout the country that the Indians would 
be completely defeated, as the government | 
finds no difficulty in procuriug subsistence 
and money for the troops. The crops all | 
through the country are very promising at! 
present, and corn has fallen considerably in 
price in the Merida and Campeachy markets 
The legislature was to meet on the Ist of Sep- 





tember, 

Jamaica.—Advices from Jamaica to the | 
15th state that the Legislature was especially | 
convoked on the 3d. Mercantile intelligence 
says that ruin has already fallen on the great- | 
er part of the population ; and starvation was 
fast following in its train. Universal gloom 
was the only feature generally aoticeable in 
their streets. 


Bermuda.— Advices to the 15th state that 
great excitement prevailed at Bermuda on ac- 
count ofa report brought there, first from the 
United States by the steamer Thames, that 
the Irishinen of America intended an expedi- 
tion for the rescue of Mitchel. A strict es- 
pionage over all arriving was maintained j 


| 
| 
| 


The steamer Severn was not allowed to enter 
the harbor. 


Marsh's Chemical Oil. j 


An article under the above name has been 
got up by Mr. George D. Marsh of this city 
as a substitute for sperm oil, which bids fair | 
to supersede all articles before manufactured, 
for light, and even oil itself, both in expense ; 
and superiority of light. We have burnt it 
for some four or five weeks, and can safely 
recommend it as a safe and cheap article for 
common family use. It can be used in any | 
common oi! lamp, with only the addition of a 
new tube, which will cost from fourto six. 
cents for each lamp. 

Mr. Marsh has taken a very proper course 
for introducing the article to the public, i. e.| 
by laying it before gentlemen of the Press, to 
test its qualities, leaving it entirely with them 
to give such a notice of it as they think the | 
article demands. 

We see it has been very favorably noticed | 
in the Daily Advertiser, Traveller, Post, and 
many other publications of high standing, and 
had they said nothing upon the subject, we 
must have pronounced it superior in every} 
respect to anything for light which has come} 
under our observation. 

Mr. Marsh can be found at 475 Washington 
street, ready to supply old lamps with new 
tubes, and furnish the oil at the very low price 
of seventy-five cents per gallon. 


Boston School Teachers.—The St. Louis 
Reveille of the 19th ult, announces the arri- | 
val in that city of fourteen teachers, compos- 
ed of ten ladies and four gentlemen, under the 
charge of Mr. Wyman. The Reveille be- 
speaks for them a warm and kindly welcome 
and says—‘‘this little band will stamp an in- 
delible impress upoa the rising generation of 
our city.” 


We have received Vol. 2d, No. 9, Illustra. 
ted Natural History, by Dr. A. B. Strong 
author of ‘‘ The American Flora,” published 
by Green & Spencer, 140 Nausau street, N 
Y. This work, containing scientific and 
popular descriptions of Mano, Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, &c., seems admirably calcula- 
ted to interest and instruct. 


We have received Vol. 3d, No. 2, of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, by Mark Forres- 
ter, containing its usual amount of interesting 
juvenile matter, Bradbury & Gould, Publish- 
ers, 12 School street. 


Miscellaneous communications have been 
received trom Ego and Alice. 





City Intelligence. 

Death of Joseph W. Ingraham.—We re- 
gret, says the Transcript, to hear 
death of our friend, Joseph W. Ingraham, 
who died on Monday night in the 43th year of 
hisage. He had been recently appointed a 
member of the Board of Education, having 
been for twenty years connected withthe Bos- 
ton Primary School Committee and zealously 
interested in the cause of public instruction. 
His loss will be seriously felt in this depart- 
meat of philauthropic effort. Mr. I. is also 
known to the scientific world for his work on 


Niagara Falls; where he was the discoverer of 


the celebrated ‘Cave of the Winds.” He 
was an estimable and educated man, with the 
noblest and purest impulses, chastened and 
guided by a profound sense of the great truths 
of Christianity. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. Solomon Cruse, 
of Malden, was robbed of 855 at the Old Col- 
ony Depot. His wallet was taken from his 
pantaloons pocket. 1 

Col. Allen, of 33 Milk street, was robbed 
in Exchange street of his pogket book, con- 
taining $77 and some valuable papers. 

John MePike, convicted in the Municipal 
Court of seriously stabbing his wife with a 


dirk-knife while intoxicated on the night of | pose of assisting tne poor had been asked for, ces thata body of 2000 convicts had revolted 


the Fourth of July, has been sentenced to pay 
a fine of $50, and put under bends to keep the 
peace. 

On Saturday, a young man named Moses 
Droscup, anative of Granville, Nova Scotia, 
fell from the masthead of the brig Valiant to 
the deck, his head striking on the chaincable, 
and was killed by the fall. 

On Sunday, a boy about 12 years old, son 
of Mr. William N. Atwood, No. 22 School 


| street, was playing on the iron frame sur- 


rounding the Court House, when he fell upon 
it and run one of the spear points into his leg, 
making a serious wound, 

On Monday night, as Mr. Wadleigh, who 
keeps a fruit cellar, corner of Blackstone and 
Hanover streets, was lighting a glass lamp 
filled with burning fluid, it exploded, setting 
his clothes on fire. Before the flame could 
be extinguished, one side of his face, an arm 
and hand were badly burnt, the skin of his 
fingers hanging over the ends nearly two inch- 
es. He Dr. Moore's office, 
where his wounds were dressed, 


was taken to 


On Saturday night, the brig Thomas, of 
Halifax, N.3S., lying at Liverpool wharf, was 
broken into and robbed of about $175 in mon- 
ey, and a new suit of clothes, the property of 
Thomas H. Gillot. 

The stable of Geo. N. Noyes, situated on 
Silver street, South Boston, was broken into 
on Saturday night, and a valuable horse stolen 
therefrom. 

On Monday afternoon, Wm. Burke, an 
alien, fel! trom the gunnel of a scow into the 
water above the railroad bridge, South Bos- 


| ton, and was drowned. 


On Friday night Mr. George W. Katteau 
was knocked down twice and bedly beaten in 
Ngrth square, by a raffian named Bartholo- 
mew O'Maley. Watchmen Crowley and 


| Jewett arrested the assailant, and after a des- 


perate struggle, succeeded in locking him up. 
A tine was imposed upon him in the Police 
Court on Saturday, and in default of payment, 
he was committed to jail. 

On Monday, the dwelling house of Mr. 
Isaac B. Sawtell was brokea into while the 
family were out of towa, and robbed of 850 in 
silver change. 

Francis Train was taken out of the dock in 
Commercial street, at three o'clock Tuesday 
morning, by watchman Valentine, full of rum 
and salt water. Upwards of thirty persons, 
male and female, were committed to jail and 
the several watchhouses, for drunkenness, 
vagabondism, and common nightwalkers. 


Melancholy Suicide. 
On Sunday morning last, says a correspon 


dent of the Traveller, Mrs. Eliza D., wife of 


Simon Wardwell, of Andover, came to an un- 
timely end by herown hand. Her age was 
36 years. She has left a companion and seven 
young children (one of them an infant) desti- 
tute of the care and attention of an agreeable 
wife and affectionate mother. 
Providence are indeed mysterious, and past 
finding out. Whenreason becomes dethroned 
the consequences cannot be calculated. 

Mrs. W. has been out of health for some 
months, and at times exhibited signs of des- 


pondency ; but no serious ground for appre- 


bension was supposed to exist even up to the 
night before she committed the fatal deed. 

Left to ourselves, we are verily miserable. 
In visiting the afflicted family, and casting a 
look upon the remains of this unfortunate 
person, we felt an unusual sadness pervade 
our spirit. Who can care for the little ones 
like a mother? who feel for them as she 
feels ? 

True, some strange hallucination, altogeth- 
er incomprehensible, at times takes posses- 
sion of the mind, and it becomes divorced 


from the dearest objects of its parental and | 


affectionate solicitude ; and those whose lore 
towards their truest friends knows no bounds, 
unreciprocate and ill repay the kindest atten- 
tion bestowed on them, while their minds la- 
bor under such strange and inexplicable mis- 
conceptions of the motives which prompt the 
bestower, 





of the | 


j at the present moment, is the critical state of | Germans to east of Laowose. Prussian troops 
, northern Italy. Numerous diplomatic meet- | have been despatched to Sandarett, and an 


jted ‘that her Majesty's Government are | ment of Bucharest; the cholera is said to have 
,deeply sensible of the great importance of | }roken out at Vienna. 


| Ministers are therefore about—I may say if 


| amicable negotiations, to bring the warfare to 
| a close,” 


,ed, cannon are being casted, and gun car- | 


in the Assembly. 
defeating the Government plan of taxing 
mortgages. 


both resolved to recognize the Freuch Re- | 
public. 


6th inst. to assassinate M. Thiers. The shot , ; 


| Thiers. 


| hostilities; the retreat of the Piedmontese 


{Radetsky in 43 hours; and security of the partially if not wholly insured. 


The ways of 


army is probably the most rapid and complete | atout $30,000. No insurance. 
on record. Ten days ago Charles Albert was ~ 
besieging Mantua and Verona, and now he} 
does not command a man in Lombardy. 


disposal a total force of 100,000 men, three- 
tourths of whom acted against Milan, and the | 
remainder attacked the line of the Po. 
ters and advices which have come to hand this | 
{ morning, state that the Prince 
General of the King had assumed the com- | 
mand of the army on the right side of the | 1. 
Po. 
|named, and it was decided to mobilize the | 
| National Guard. The widows and children 'é 
| of all who were wounded or killed were to be 
adopted by the state. 


Austrians, to the number of 5000, entered 


| pal ports of the town, and to have levied war , Saturday. 
contributions on the inhabitants, 


j Chamber of Deputies unanimously voted the 


Further Impertant news by the 
Britannia. 
France.—The chief consideration of Paris | 


project of a league of all the States of Italy 
against Austria. 
Germany.—Troops have been sent by the 


ings have taken place in Paris, and Lord Pal- | action was hourly expected. Accounts have 
merston, in the House of Commons has sta- | been received of the overthrow of the govern- 


seeing a termination put to that unfortunate)  ppussia. —The Prussian capital still contin- 
warfare.” And he added, ‘I am able, al- | ges to be the scene of political cabal and ex- 
though I have no right to speak for another citement. The people are for the present oc- 
Government, yet I believe that I may assure cupied with the Danes. The exact position 
the House that that desire is equally shared which Prussia is to take in the newly concoc- 
by the French Government. Her Majesty's reg German scheme of government is not yet 
ascertained. The latest news from Vienna 
uot already engaged—about to take steps in reports that the Emperor of Austria has re- 
conjunction, [ trust, with the Government of signed—but no credit was attached to it.— 
France, forthe purpose of endeavoring, by The whole of Eastern Europe seems to be 
afflicted with the cholera. Four cases have 
| appeared at Berlin, all of which terminated 

The Presse, the Reforme, and other jour- | fatal. 
nals denounce England for coming into the | 
Italian mediation question at the latest mo- | 
ment. 

The most conflicting statements are still 
made about Lamartine’s conduct in the insur- 
recllonary movement. 

A vote of a million of francs for the pur- 


Rome.—The accounts from Rome, in the 
Ventique Marzo (Milan paper) are very un- 
‘ satisfactory, as demonstrating that the Pon- 
tificial city is in a highly excited and feverish 
condition. 


Miscellaneous.—A Bayonne letter announ- 


Funds had risen a half per cent. A conscrip- | 8t Valladolid, massacred their guards, and 
tion of 50,000 had been called out. fled into the country, crying that they were 
Louis Blanc and Caussidiere are prepared ‘going to join the Montemolinist bands in La 
with exculpatory evidence against the report Mancha. E 2 
of the investigating committee implicating The Austrian papers publish the news of a 
them in the recent ingurgent movements. grand defeat which the Hungarians suffered 
Great activity is displayed by the War De- rice yang ge doy yreccighes _ we 
partment in Paris to prepare for the worst as beaten in.an attack which they wade on the 
regards Italy. All officers have been recall- bridge of St. Thomas, and driven back as far 
as Obusa. 
riages are being made. ; Accounts from the frontiers of Moldavia 
The elections which have become necessa- eta thes the Tincmeme, ater enving a 
ry in consequence of the double election of ™*" = Jassy, id's advancing through Wall. 
Mi: Dilers, the seslenailon ef Pause Lovie achia without encountering any resistance: 





. 3000 men were marching to Krasowa. 
Napoleon, and the death of several represen- —_ . F ; 
ee i | The Swiss Confederation has established 
latives, are to take place on the 10th. : ene : 
: ; ss an active military force on the frontiers of ! 
Thiers and his party were gaining ground | ,, : ; : 
‘ : . | France, which has succeeded in arresting sev- | 
They had had a triumph in i ate 
eral individuals supposed to havg been en- 
gaged in the late insurrection in Paris and | 


It is stated that Prussia and Austria have Marseilles. 


Morocco.—A letter from Mellilla of July | 
| 23th states that during the whole previous day 
Ten thousand of the insurgents of June, ‘hat fortress had suffered a furious attack from | 


sentenced to transportation, have been sent to the Moors, who had planted ¢annon on the | 
Brest, L’Orient, &c., where they wereto be heights, which commanded the city, from | 
confined until the Government should have | Which they fired from morning till nightfall, | 
fixed their destination. {It is probable that keeping up alsoa constant fire of musketry. | 
their families will be allowed to join them. 


The same letter says the Emperor was only | 
oe! . sity ; a 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on the | ‘¥° days’ march off the “ wih es army of 

70,000 men, of whom 13,000 were cavalry. 


intended for him was received by a little girl, - 
who was seated opposite the dwelling of M. Fires 
We learn froma telegraphic communication 
A decree has just been published remov- toa friend, says the Advertiser, that a fire | 
ing the suspension pronounced on the 27th broke out on Saturday night in the dry goods 
June, against twelve of the more radical jour- store occupied by Randolph Barnes, New 
nals. | Haven, which destroyed both the building 
The most deplorable news has been recei- | 3nd contents. The loss on the goods is esti- | 
ved in a letter from Lyons, of the 7th, as to mated at $15,000—insured for $7000. The 
the state of the manufacturing establishments building was also insured. 
of that city. * Offers have, it is said, been} Qn Saturday night about 12 o'clock, a large | 
made to many of the most able workmen to | barn belonging to Mr. Wiliam A. White, of | 
zo to England. ; ' , ant 
8 8 | Watertown, was set on fire and consumed | 
Defeat of the Piedmontese Army.—Ad- | with six or eight tons of hay, $150 worth of 
vices from Italy reached London on the 12th. | grain, and other articles. 
They state that all the doubts as to the fall of! The grist mill of Messrs. Graffam & Wal- 
Milan are at an end. Accounts given by the dron, near the Portland Bridge, on the Cape 
Swiss papers, present the following particu- | Rlizabeth side, was destroyed by fire on Fri- 


ali 
lars: It appears that Milan was on the 5th | day. 
still occupied by Charles Albert, with a por-| ~ 
tion of his army, but in the course of the pre- 
vious night, the king, finding it wouid be im- 
possible to defend the city against Radetsky’s 
army, sent two of his generals to the Austrian =: 
camp to make proposals for capitulation.— | ¥4 ® tannery, recently parchased by Simeon | 
After a short discussion, the following terms Lord, which bikos siee Seutnyed, ane aw 
were agreed to by both sides: a suspension of tools and machinery, together with about 
three hundred sides of cole leather. Loss on 
the tannery and tools, $1500. The stock was 


The Bangor Whig states that the saw mil! 
ot Valentine & Hooper, near Mount Stone, | 
was burnt last week. Loss estimated at | 


$2500; insured for $1600. Near this wont, 


army to Tessido ; the surrender of the city to 


lives and property of the inhabitants. | The satinet warp factory of C. H. Rey- 
It is said that General Mezzeni still keeps | nolds & Co., Sterling, Conn., was destroyed 
the field near Monza, North of Milan, with | by fire on Friday, with warps to the value of 
1500 men, and that Generals Greffeni and | $1000; total loss $3000; noinsurance. Mr. 
Perron, at the head of 10,000 men, are isola- | R. was badly burnt. 
ted at Brescia, where it is asserted, they will) The manufactory of the New York Gas 
probably be obliged to surrender as prisoners | [ ight Company, in Centre street, was de- 
of war. This defeat of the Piedmontese stroyed by fire on Wednesday afternoon. Loss 


A Brare Boy.—A little daughter of Mr. 
2 : | John Whitmarsh, while recently on a visit to 
It is said that Marshal Radetsky has at his Lowell, fell into the canal, and would have 
been drowned had not a young Irish boy, 
{named Timothy Sullivan, 15 years of age, 
~ | leaped in without stopping to strip, and seiz 
: ing the child, brought her safely to the bank. 
as Lieutenant | 4 bandsome gold pencil case, bearing a suita- 
ble inscription, was presented to the youth by 
parents of the child. 


Let 


A committee of public safety had been | SAGE MERE wale 
The post office at Lynn was broken open on 
flonday night, and robbed of a number of let- 
| ters, which were found the next day near the 
; Failroad track, broken open and robbed of 
} their contents, 


Italy.—A letter from Paris states that the 


Ferrara, July 14th. (This date must be} Jmmigrants.—Upwards of 4000 foreign im- 
wrong.) They are said to occupy the princi- Migrants have arrived at New York since 


| Thanksgiving in New Hampshire is ap- 
| pointed for the 16th of November. 


The Pope 


protested against the occupation, and the 





Accidents. 

On Friday, Samuel Pettingill, a brakeman 
on the Lowell Railroad, was knocked off a 
car of the freight train, by coming in contact 
with a bridge in Wilmington, was bruised 
and injured internally, and was brought to 
this city. The engine and tender of the 
Brookline branch train were thrown off the 
track by the spreading of the rails of a switch. 
no one injured. F 


Mr. Kelley had both of his legs broken at 
the depot of the Eastern Railroad in Salem 
early on Monday morning, while sitting in 
front of acar loaded with railroad iron, which 
was struck by a freight train, owing to a very 
dense fog. The approach of the freight train 
was not discovered in season to avoid the ac- 
cident. Mr. Kelley has a family in Lyno.— 
He was promptly attended by two doctors in 
Salem, and then conveyed to this city. 

The scaffolding erected for repairing the 
roof of the brick store of A. Congdon & Co., 
fell on Monday while three persons were on 
it, says the Providence Journal. Two escaped 
unhurt, but the other, Ebenezer Peck, fell to 
the ground, striking his head and shoulders 
against the curb stone. He survived but a 
shorttime. Mr. Peck was 31 years of age. 


The Providence Journal of last week says, 
Mrs. Polly Greenwood, aged 70 years, widow 
of the late Col. Moses Greenwood, formerly 
of Hubbardston, was thrown from a carriage 
with such violence as to fracture her skull and 
otherwise injured her so severely as to leave 
but little hopes of her recovery. Mrs. Green- 
wood is sister of the venerable Ethan Green- 
wood Esq, of Hubbardston, well known in 
Providence and Boston as the founder of the 
Providenee and Boston Museums. 

As the steamboat train from Boston, oa 
Tuesday morning, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, was about half a mile east of the 
Palmer Depot station, Mr. Eldridge Phillips 
and his wife, of Munson, ina carriage, were 
crossing the track, when the locomotive struck 
the carriage, dashing it to pieces, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillips were instantly killed. 

It is supposed that they did not hear the 
bell of the engine. Some say that the horse 
was frightened and having got the carriage on 
the track would not move. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips were going to her father’s funeral, 
and their sudden deaths make up seven that 
have occurred in their families within the past 
two weeks ! 

The Albany Atlas states that on Monday a 
boiler burst in the iron foundry of Ranson 
& Co., with a tremendous explosion. There 
were eleven men in the moulding room, 
through which bricks, rafters and the frag- 
ments of machinery were scattered, some of 
whom were seriously injured. 

No less than 113 men are employed in the 
foundry. They were at dinver, but had the 
accident occurred while they were present the 
loss of life would have been immense. The 
boiler is said to have been perfectly new, and 
never had more than 120 Ibs steam on; was 
usually run with about 90 Ibs on. 

The mother of N.S. Dearborn, of this city, 
and Miss Balch, of Newburyport, were thrown 
from a varriage on Monday, at Fresh Pond, by 
the horse lecoming frightened, and consider- 
ably injured. 


Barning of the Ship Cassa ndra. 

An arrival from Rio brings the particulars 
of the loss of the ship Cassandra, of Provi- 
dence, by fire, on the Ist of May last, some 
account of which we published a few weeks 
since. 

Immediately after the fire broke out, two 
negroes from the Coast of Africa, jumped over- 
board. One was picked up, who said his 
companion had set fire to the ship and gave as 
a reason that he was afraid they (the negroes) 
were going to be sold as slaves. 

The officers and crew, 28 in number, left 
the ship in three boats. They experienced 
distressing hardships, being compelled to jive 
upon a gill of water and a amail piece of 
bread each day. While in this situation, 
they saw a Spanish brig, the Alcerdita, Capt. 
Dominic, from Barcelona for Montevideo, 
and begged to be taken on board, but were 
positively refused. Some bread, wine and 
water, however, were given tothem. A piece 
of paper anda pencil were handed from the 
brig into one of the boats, with a request that 
the name of the burnt ship might be written, 
in order that it might be reported. The re- 
quest was refused, unless permission were 
given for the crew to go on /a rd the brig.— 
This being denied, the +-zts were separated 
from the brig, though not without s severe 
struggle on the part of the forlorn crew 
gain admittance to the brig. 

On the i0th day, the boats landed oo 8 
beach near Conventas, in the province of St. 
Catherine's, Brazil. The crew «?re nearly 
exhausted, and one of them, Barney Reed, 
was drowned by the upsetting of the mates 
boat in the surf. They left the beach, and af 
terwards safely landed at Laguna. 


A “returned volunteer” named Benj. P. 
Coates belonging to Lynn, left there on Sat 
urday morning, came to this city, sold bis 
land script to a lawyer in Court square, got 
intoxicated, and was robbed of all his money 
and other valuables which he had about him. 
As he has not been heard from since Suncay 
morning, his friends fear that his loss mey 
have so wrought upon his mind, that be bas 
committed suicide. 
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V4 his pocket book containing about $30. 
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f ce ya Sales ef Stocks. 
Ne ' AT STOCK AND EXCHANGE BOARD. 
» Fa & 1........Amoskeag Manufacturing Co....... 10024 
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Missing Ship.—The fears which were en- 
tertained several weeks since, says the Ad- 
yertiser, for the safety of the ship Alice Gray, 
of Boston, which sailed from Philadelphia 
about the middle of April, for Londonderry, 
are now realized : inasmuch as nothing has 
been heard from the vessel or those on board, 
although the last advices from Londonderry 
left her nearly four months out. It is possi- 
ble that the crew and passengers may have 
been rescued by some vessel bound to a re- 
mote part of the earth, but there can scarcely 
be a doubt that the vessel is lost. 

Capt. Freeman S. Nickerson, the master, 
was much respected and esteemed: he was 
ahout 35 years old, and has left a wife and 
family iv East Boston. His first officer, Mr. 
Samuel Nickerson, belonged to Chatham, 
was about 25 years old, and was unmarried. 
Mr. Jonathan Twining, of Boston, his second 
officer, was about 22 years old, and was also 
unmarried. A colored man, who shipped as 
cook and steward, belonged to Boston or vi- 
cinity, but his name is unknowntous. The 
seamen were shipped in Philadelphia, and we 
have no knowledge of their age or residence. 
Their names were James Bishop, John Pres- 
ton, John Miller, Joseph Parsons, James Hig- 
ginson, Otto Roemarer, and Michael Ryan. 

The following persons were passengers on 
board: Capt. James C. Ingleby, late of Br. 
bark Royal Saxon; Thomas Childs, Edward 
Williams, and John £. Moore, late seamen of 
U.S. ship Columbus. 

Shocking Seoareennnsihe wife of Mr. W 
Tann, Jr., of Pittsford, whose mind had been 
diseased for some time past, on Sunday after- 
noon killed two of her children, by holding 
their heads under water, in an iron kettle, un- 
til they were strangled to death. One of the 
children was a little girl of about six years of 
age, and the other still a babe, and both hand- 
some and paneneteite 


A tew days since, while Christopher. Dunn, 
of Belgrade, Maine, was walking in a room 
where a gun and bayonet were hanging hor 
izoutally against the wall, and the moment 
when his shoulder was near the bayonet, the 
lightning passed from the point of the bayo- 
net to his body ond | killed him. 

Robbery i in the Oi, —On iene, Mr. A. 
Pettingill, of Newburyport, came to this city 
to visit his son (who had been hurt on the 
Lowell Railroad) at the Hospital. While on 
his return to Newburyport, he was robbed of 














sever ccccccece do .... 


Slvwy) Reading Ruilroad Bond: 


1850. Sects tciwean 


BY STEPHEN BROWN AND SONS. 


50.......-Concord Railroad, N H, ......$614 for 50 
- Taunton Branch Railroad... .104 Y ct adv 
.» Cheshire Railroad. .............84 8 sh 
..- Bos, & Hing. Steamboat Co, #3374 for 500 

. South Boston Lyceum,.....$13; (par 25.) 
..- Boston & Roxbury Mill Co.. 
- City Bank, .......ce000 
-Concord Bank, .......++-.0+02-+.90 8 sh 
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MARRIED. 








In ace « ity, Capt Samuel P Wells to Miss Abby 
Aun Pity 
mc Lor ing Mo acham to Miss Rove Nia Hoyt. 
artes Frederick Heywood. M + to Mise Mary 
Blanbe th Low, daughter of the iat David Low, 


oie inst, by Rev Addison Searle, Mr Daniel Mc- 

Donald to Miss Jane 
r Elias Heals to Miss Chloe Whiting, both of 
Scituate 

Mr Frederic Quinlan, of Charlestown, to Miss Su- 
san Cahoune. of Boston. 

In Cainbridgeport, 27th inst, Mr Charles H Rich- 
ardson to Miss Emily M Carleton. 

In South Hoston, 27th inst, by Rev J H_ Fairchild, 
py, Wiliam # Lamprey to Miss Mary A Gray, both 
o 

In a on Sunday evening last, by Rev Mr Ca- 
pec of Goston, Mr Lemuel Billings to Miss Lucinda 

ope. 

In W orcester, 2ist inst, Mr Benjamin F Otis, of 
Boston, to Miss Sarah K Swain, ¢ 

In Thompson. Ct, 3d inst. Mr Caleb H Rose to 
Miss Hannah © Meer, both of Boston 
17th inst, at the Cheshire House, 
el re, Mr Frederic Grant. of Boston, 
to piv ui Frances, daughter of J Estabrook, Esa, 
of Ashby, Mu. 

In New York, 16th inst, Mr Ephraim Noyes, of 
North Bridgewater, to Miss Nancy. danghter of the 
late Capt Luther Richards, of Dover, Ms. 

In Albany. zist inst, Mr Martin Curtiss, of Mil- 
— Wiscousin, to Miss Caroline Morris, of 

oston. 























Tu this city, Mth oinst, Mise Joanna B, daughter of | 
Mr William Bell, 27. 

4th inst, Mrs Hannah Maria Stearns. wife of Mr | 
James W Stearns, Jr; youngest daughter of Thos 

ol 
M.-. Monday evening, 28th inet, Jose h W Ingra- 

ar 

In a 22d inst 
ly of Wanchester, N NH, 


Samuel Dana. 
2: th inst, Mre Mary, widow of the late 


Mr Samuel Dana, former- 
and son of the late Hon 


u Salem, 
Phipps Monroe, 9 
“ Hoxboro’, ah inst. h core paddenty, Ms Mrs Sarah 
J Mulliken, wife of Mr J Mull 3s. 
lu “raintree, 27th inst, Mr Levi Wild 90 
In Cohasset, 29th inst, Mr Daniel Johason, for- 


Merly of Boston, 80. 
a T Sampson, wife 


Tn Plymouth, Bd in 
of Schuyler Sampson, + 53. 

In South Scituate, 26th inst, Alice Cushing, 91, 
widow of the late Nathaniel C ushing, Esq. 

u New Medford, on Sunday evening jast, Hon 
Sampson Perkins, 48. 

N Mattapoisett, 24th inst, Mr Thormnas Barrows, 
Sa revolutionary pensioner. 

lu Vanchester, 29th inst. Mre Sally Hassam, 60. 

In Beverly, 2th ult, Mr Perez Maun, 73 

ist ult, Augustus, only son of Mr Augustus N 

Cc lark, 3 years and 7 mont 

ln € baat Walpole, July , “Harriet, wife of Willard 
ews, 3 

In Stoneham, Fee ult, John Abbott, eldect son of 
John A Tyler, i 

















In Lynn, 2ist inst, of dysentery, Sarah, only daugh- 
ter of Mr E © Milliken, of this city, 

ud ‘ee toil Mr Daniel Leman, WAL of Charles- 
tow 

In "Brighton, Mrs Hannah Elvira, wife of Mr 
paper Brewer, aged 2v years, and ouly thres months 
a bride. 

In Warren, a7 22d inet, Mr Roswell Blair, re- 
cently of this city, 

To Ne orth Hadley, 23d inst, Israel, son of Mr Rufus 


in ‘South Natick, 19th inst, Dr Wolcott C Chand- 


5 


, 4i. 

In Edgartown, 1B ets Mrs Lois Coffin, widow 
of. Ca pt ‘Peter Co 

In “ton een SC wife of Mr Benjamin 
Rich, of Boston. 75. 

In Waltham Dist inst. Amelia Maria Ayres. 19. 

In Billerica, 2ist inst, of typhus fever, Andrew K 
Pollard, 4) vears 5 months. 

In Ipswich, on Friday Jast suddenly, in the cars 
from Boston, Mrs Gerrish. wife of Mr Charles Ger- 
rish, ot Newburyport, and daughter of Mr F But- 
ters. of Havertill. 

In Plymouth, 22d inst,Mrs Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Mr John Stevens. 58. 

i Peacham, Vt, 3 ve _ Capt Benjamin Farrow, 
formerly of Lincoln, 4 

Tu Stonington, nigh > th inst, Richard Collins, of 
Concord. NH, about 21 sea van on board brig Gen 

arion, — Suvannah for Portsmouth. 

In East Eddington, Me 2 th inst 
Comins, formerly of Charlestown, Mass, 
renee South New Market, NH, vad inst, Dr Phineas 

rull 

Tn Riateciee: Sth inst, atthe Marine Hospital, a 
bilious fever, Paul © Dupee, Is, a native of Bethe 
Me, and recently atinched te brig John Kalch. 

On board brig Clement. on the passage from Hos- 
tén to Charleston, Alexander I 
mouth, 

On board whaling g's Superior, of New L sigue 
June 15, of small pox, J T truce of Peru, 


Mr Coolidge 
78. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week 
ending Aug. 26, LIL. Males 65. 
born 6. 

AT DEER ISLAND HOSPITAL. 


Aug 18. David Geary 22 years; 19th, Thomas Gill | 
16 months. 

Diseases—Disease of bowels 43, dysentery 23, 
cholera infantum 1, consumption 9, typhus fever 1, 
tung do 2. searlet do 3, bilious 1, dropsy 1. do on 
brain 2 ue of heart 2, infantile 7, teething L, 
gravel 1, erysipelas 1. accidental 2, convulsions t, 
eanueed, throat distemper 2,croup 1, marasinus 2, 
diarrhea 


2of ne above died at Deer Island Hospital. 








SHIPPING JOURNAL. 


PORT OF BOSTON. 


Thursday, Aug. 24. 


vee Barque Eureka, (new, of Boston,) 
Rite utler, Me. 

$rig Commodore Hull, Wilson, Machias, 

Cc fen red. Ship Unicorn Thomas, New Or- 
leans; brig ¥ Buck. Woodside, Mobile; © erent, 
Seth Ryder, € parieston; Col Taylor, Pidle 
mington, Maria, (new, of Plymouth, 
43-95ths tons,) Ageatio Peirce, Jr, Fredericksburg. 

Friday, Aug. 25. 
Ship Wm Sprague, 











Ar mee 
pool, Wi thu 
Ship Genl a of Boston,) Hill, Liverpool, 13th 


Ship Cheshire, (of Boston,) Beauchamp, Bonaire, 
4th inst. 


AT QUARANTINE, 


Rr brig Sandwich, Peddie, Cork, via Penzance, | 
with 69 steerage pussengers, 


Clenred. Ship C rusader, Jas Miller, Val parni- 
so; barques Loretto Fish nte fuvana: Pario, 
Williams, Thomaston: brige ( ordelia, § ow, Trini- 
dad: Vulture, Hezekiah Galacar, Fredericksburg, 
sehs Elliot, Cook, Trinidad; Redwing, Martin, St 
Peters, Mig. 





Saturday, Aug. 26. 


Arrived. Br brig Frances Jane, Jones, Anti- 
gua, 6th ins 


st. 
Brig Mary H Crowell, Philadelphia. 


Cleared. Ship Europe. Mercier, Charleston; 
barques Olof Wyk, Cyrus Cooper, © og Verd 
lands and Rio Janeiro: Wagram, Elw Gibraltar | 
and a market; W . Turner, oankas, via 
New Becford; "heshene Porter, Savannah. 


Sunday, Aug. 27. 


Arrived. Rr sch British Queen, Lawrence, | 
Cc une rland, N B. 
s Berry, Nickerson, and Lydia, Stevens, Phila- 


deiphin. 
Monday, Aug. 28. 
nant rrived. Barque Kanawha, Higgins, Cadiz, 
st ult. 


AT QUARANTINE. 

Ship Herculean, Chase, Glasgow, 25th ult: 

steerage passengers, 
“lenred. Bris Rolerson, Kelley H © rowel, 
Baltimore; Ursch Collector, Lavashe, Arichat, © 
Tuesday, Aug. - 

Arrived. Sarque Delaware, Fisher, Philadel- 
hia. 
Sch Cambridge, Lacy, New Vork. 


Cleneed. Ships Serampore, Sam) J Mastines, 


Sandwich Islands and a market; Bertrand, Howes, 


New Orleans, 
Wednestay, Aug. 30. 


Arrived. Barque Laconia, Harding Philadel- 
hia. 
. Brig Cvelops, Colhoon, Savannah, L1th inst. 

Brig Triumph, of Kerkley,) Burt, Wilmington, 
N C, via Newport. 

Cle nreds Barque Morgan Dix, 
Smith, Genoa. 


Svoken. 


Aug 19, Cape Henry N W 40 miles, brig Good 
Hope, of N Kingstown, R }. from Porte Rico for 
Baltimore 

Aug 16. lat 4419, lon 52 4, was meee barque Gul- 
nare, of and from Boston for Cronstad 

Aug 17 lat 45, lon 614, barque € 
from Boston, § days for Croustadt. 








nl Greene, of and | 


Atwood, of Ply- | 


Females 46. Buill- | 


Chase, Liver- | 


has 24 


Sylvester K a 


Elsineur, July 30. The Rochelle. of Portiand, Har- 
mon, from Matiuzas for St Petersburg ar here zoth 
ist, making some water, having been in coutact 
with @ veesel L7th, in lat 49, lon 6 


Whalers. 


Sriled from New Bedford, ae ships South Caroli- 
na, Indian Oce +P 

rat ANIONS, i9th, ship Nautic on, (new,) Mat- 
capeies 

At iste ‘of France. May 6, Roscoe, Tobey, NB—put 
in to repair damages sustained in a gale March 12, in 
which lost baie sails, and bulwarks, spruig fore- 
mast, &c. ay 5, Jasper, Pope, 

AtSt Helena, ith ult, Florida, NB, just ar from 
New Holland, May 13, where she had putin to repair 
damages sustained from contact night of May 7, with 
the ane and Edward, NB, 

t Fayal, July 5 Wi m Hamilton, Shockley. NB, 
clea ‘. od landed » Kabcock, seamen, # 
At Flores, July 5, bh Bophia. "Baldwi 

aly Li ay, NB, clean; voken 

ri NB; elon, of Mat. 















“Or ‘ estern Islands, July 19, Dartmouth, Pierce, 
NB. two black fish 
Sailed from Aucland, Ne March 7, 


Liverpool, 
Weat, NB, for South Seas. 


Fishermen. 
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(Reported for the Boston Cultivator.) 

There are now two markets per week, viz; on 
Monday and Thursday, some dealers still prefering 
the old arrangement. 

Brighton, Monday and Thursday, Aug. 28 and 31. 

At market on Monday, 300 Beef Cattie, 0 Stores, 

v. 


140 Shee 
omic gs. Keer CaTrTLe.— About lO oot 
$6; Firat Quality 5 oe @ 5 73; Second 5 @o 
Srores—No s 
SHeer Bales te to c Sorreapond with last week. 


este 








Heard from, June, no lat, &c, Champion, Gard- | 
ner, of Westport. | 

Spoken— ye 3, lat 32 28, lon 59 22, 
Ly rovineetown; had Sard wah the day befure, sch Rien- ie 

a, Cook, of do 

Arat Chathun 2ist, schs Ryder, Deposit; Rienza, 
Nickerson; Albion, Hassett. | 

Gloucester, 22d, sch John Murray, Chase, 

Strts of Helleisie | 

Ar at Nantucket, 2Ist, «ch Oneco, Crowell, West- 
ern Kan 

Arat Beverly, 22d, ech Banker, Woodbury, Bank 
Queren 

Arat i astport, 17th, ache Geurgy Penal, Bay Cha- 
leur; Exchange. Folson, 

Arat south Lb ich, "ST schs January, Weeks, 






= 
5 


bres ‘rn Bar vist, Pearl Bassett, do 
rat apupecbio, ith, schs Premium, Gould, Gd | 
| aks ivth, Ellen Young. do } 


Ar at Newburyport, 2th schs Mary, Dow, Labra- 
dors: d fla hd Brown, Chase, do, 
| Arat Lubec, sth, sch< Poe assett, Harrington, Bay 
| Chaleur; 2th, George, Sinall, do; Exchange, Fol- 
| soin, do. 





Domestic Ports. 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC, 


New Orleans—Ar 13th, ship Mozart, Lewis, hce; 
barque Valhalla. Howes, do. 

Cid Lith, ship Rockall, Foster, Boston, barque J 
W Corttin, Varina, do. 

Ar ith, barque Georgia, Lindsey. hene 


Molnle— Ar tsth, bre C harles, Hanover, hence. 
t Mary's, Ga—Cld 12th, brig Egyptian, Oram, 
Boston. 





Charleston—Ar 19th, barque Avola, pandtck; 
hence. In port, brig Souther Mayo for Bosto 

Savanuah—Ar 17th, brig Mary Wilder, Milliken, 
Porimsoath. 








2ist, bets Larch _Hasken, Rath. 
NC—Cld zist, brig Lady of the Lake, 
r 23d, brig Genius, De Wolf, hence. 
Norfolk —Ar tyth 


| chs Concord, Butler, Nevis, 12; 
| Rapid, Stoddard, hence. 
| Ar 2st, brig Dr Hitchcock, Elwell, Newport. 
Ar22d schs Wm Ruse ih Godfrey, Sandwich;— 
Company, Hurt, and Corelli Horton, Taunton;- 
Union, Bangs, Baltimore Ly Providence; sloop Jus 
| Gorham, Lewis, Fall Riv 
Ar 23d sch Lowell, taker hence. 
Fredericksburg—Ar prev to 2th, brig T F Knox, 
ic her, hence. Cld sch Chas Allstruin, Cole, Bos- 








‘Philadelphia c He 26th. sch Oread, Bibber, Boston. 
pany L sch Couvert, Boston 
york—Ar Neth schs Wim Pope, Foster, Ma- 


chins; Helena, Jarvis, Thomaston; Stranger, Tobey, 
e 

ar Sloth sch Hy Chase, Bosto 

New Haven—Ar 2th, sch ‘Kanhawa, Gilman, 


Frankfort 
| New London 
York for Hingham 
Providence—A 


Ar 26th, brig Torno, Colburn, New 
Clifford, 





ogth, brigs St Lawrence, 
and may a 2 ov Warren, Bangor 

Vorda th, brig Marguret, Brewer, hence; 
sch Geo iaske ‘ree, Boston. 


Percten Cuvee 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 


At Surinam, 2th ult, briga Angenoria, Dav, for 
Gloucester, Sept 1; Pleiades, Center, for do, ldg;- 
| Ainazon, Davis, from do 
Passed Montevideo June 17, barque Maid of Or- 
tonne, Upten, from Salem for Boenos Ay 
tSt ot 3d inst, ship Ferax, Howton for 
ted te 
| ae oa Pinta: ad, 8th, barque American, Adie, Port- 
| land 
| Bes hs Dromatadt, Ist ult, ship Peterhoff, Endicott, for 
At nsenada, June 10, ship Cervo, Gorham, for 
| ston, hig 
Sailed iron Lagua, abt 6th inst, barque Miqualon, 
Hurd, Roston 
At Paler-no, abt 26th ult, barque Strafford, Rob- 
— for Boston se 
sirgenti, rg both ult, 
| pit key for Boston, Idg 
pieate. onor prev to 3dinst, brig Angola, 
nfnegos, via Salem 
At Malaga, Ist, brig Martha Worthington, Brown, 
for Boston. do 
nh the Clyde, 
‘rat St 
o« Hy oe 
At Valparaiso. June 1), sch Pawtuxet, Waterman, 
! IN Redford vin Rio Janeiro 
At Rio Ja eiro, 220 July, barque Caroline, Lane, 
hence 
At St Croix, Bessia, he ult, brig BL Ewan, Ba- 
| ker, for New Haven, 








barque E Churchill, 






Eliza, for Boston. Idg. 
Andrews, Lith inst, sch Nelson, Hinds, 





| REVIEW OF THE MARKETS, 


TO CAREFULLY coRRECTEr WEEKLY. 





| 


sch Louisa, of 15 


At market, 0% on Thursday, 
8 , dus a) Swi 
peices bEEF © BE xtra, $6; First Quality, 
50 @ 579; Second, 5 2 @ 5 du; Third, 40 @ 4 7. 
Yealings $5 @ 11; two year old $11 @ 


700 Beef Cattle, 1050 
ne. 








STORES 
2; three year old is @ 27. 
Cows anp CALVes—s2), 25, 29 and 36 


WoRKING IX EN—Soles Bo, 72, ov, and lus . 
Sucer—sales ol sinall lots $162, L153, 2 Ww, 212, 
and 
Swine—Small shoats 5, 54 @ 54: Old Hogs 4}, Still 
| hogs 44; wt retarl from 94 to 7. 








New York, Aug 28. 
At market 170 Beef Cattle, 45) Sheep and Lambs. 
Prices. Beer Cart e—ss 00 a 700 P ew 


Surer ‘AND I amMBs-——Luuibs, 8740 @32 w 375. 
| Sheep, st 2, 250 @4 50. 40 unsold, 





FANEULL HALL—PROVISION MARKET, 
oy Our Faneuil Hall provision markets are care- 
fully eorrected weekly by the gentiemen whose names 
are attached to each, They are men who well under- 
stand, at all times the state of the market, (having 
long been in it,) and our readers can rely upon their 
correctness. 


Corrected by Sewell Hiscock, No. ¢ 







WHOLESALE. 

Mutton, Ist QUALILY. 66400 eereere sree ed 6 @ 008 
2d 005 @ 00% 

Lamb, eee 008 f 010 

v +0 07 » Whe 

















Pigs, rousters each a ww @ 1 25 

Chickens, ? a5 73 @ 125 

Turkeys .... 0735 @ 1 25 

Mongrel Geese ¥ biec 12 @ 1 wD 

Pigeous, dozen. --073 @ LW 
Corrected by E. & J. H, Sumner, No. 37 & 39. 

Beef, fresh grecccccscccccssssO0 0] @ 15 

eb bnrrel Mies [T1000 @ 12 00 

Navy. 09 00 @ LL 00 

No ® @ Ww 00 

Prine. . @ i WO 

Corned beef, # th. . coeeee eV 07 @ OW 

Corrected by David Pulsifer, No. 77 

Pork, whole hogs ¥ 100 fh...-.- ocd OD 6 00 

** 4 barrel, Boston ° — clear. is 00 @ WH 00 

ples 15 50 @ 17 

Ww mpcely extra clea i @ 15 00 

Western Mess Po - At oO & i2 = 

Lard best bbl. 08 @ 15 Ht 

_ We s steriy ¥, keg 09 00 @ Ltd 

“ Bost 0800 @ We) 

Western Moss Beef. ececcccccecs sw @ Wo 


Corrected by Henry Dean, N. 79. 
Butter, lump, ¥ Ib.. .0 23 @ 00 B 










ooesces @ 015 

c he ese, yo ‘i vw ib. @ 0 

four meal. . @ OW 

iene dea. st +s a taae cece @ vw 
MISCELLANEOUS.—WHoLESsALE. 


Corrected by M. Tomos & Co., No. 99. 
Apples & barrel, 
Cranberries ¥_ bu 
Dried apples & tbh 
Beans # bush. & hi 
large ions 
Peas 8 ef cecccece 

yb “sede 
he ~w pe 7 


Potatoe By b 
Cc oman 


” Node = 4 seeeee 
Carrots ¥ bu ° 
White fst turn new ¥ bunch. 
Lettuce ® head..... eececcces 

Syuash th aa . 
Cucumbers ? _ 
Beets # bush. 
Onions % bush. 
Cabbages ® head. .... 
























cf 
| - 
sera a9 “s. 'y 

joosherries, W naa ° 
yt daragus, # banch,. 
Onions, new, % baneh 
& ommntos half pk... 

Cheries, pk.. 
Summer Squash, doz. 


TALLOW, 


| Americas FU hes: met ess bees aed 50 
[moun FM gacececes 000006 25 











FISH MARKET.—RetatL. 
Corrected by Holbrook & Newcomb, No. 








Boston. Sept. 2. 
Pearls, 64, cash, 


Ashes, Pots, 5 @ Sic: 


Co@ee. St Domingo, Sic ¥ tb,6 ms; Java, 9; 
Sumatra, 63. 


Aug 8, lat 4l, lon 57, was onssed barque Susan, of | 


Boston, from N York for Cadiz 
4, off Sable Island. barque 
Prior, Genes lith, for — 


Susan Jane, 


Genera BIR Record. 


Ship Wakona, of Newcastle, Me, Paine. from 
Liverpool for Baltimore, with a full cargo of dry 
goois hardware. iron, salt, &c. was abandoned at 
sea lt th ult, lat 4940 lon 12 17, in a sinking condi- 
tion. Capt Paine, Mr. J. Berry, first officer Thos 8 
Rice, 2d do, the crew. 13 in number, and 24 steerage 
yasmengers, Were tnken vg$ Ley ship Andalusia, which 
arrived at Baltimore 2ist 1 

aig Russe'l, Syenmes, of ie for Boston. 17 da 
fre as, with sugar, having borne up for | 





York, +e. Was spoken 24th inst, by pilot boat 
Hae Sent, «which ar at N York prev to 2 P M, 26th, 
The R probably received damage in the gale ot th. 

Sch Elizabeth, Pomroy, from Boston for St John, 
NB, put into Marblehead, 2 th inst, for repairs. hav- 
ing ro, into an unknown ch night of sth. 20 miles 
NE « ape . The E lay by till daylight. but 
cour see nothing of her in the morning—wind blow- 
ing a gale from 

Capt. Howes, of ship Kedron, 
wrecked on Neckman’s Neb se 
Cronstadt at last accounts. HH 
rived there. 

Brig Maine, of Brunswick. lying at the Berit 
depot, Providence, was found to he on M, 
2th inst supposed to have caughtfi — oe 
the galley falling into the hooby hate! 
mast, with all its rigging, was so oa damaged as 

to be useless; the mainsail, 
burnt. and the deck and ceiling aft were b: udly in- 
jured, The galley, house and rudder head were alxo 
—_ destroyed; damage about $1500; lenared for | 





before reported 
had arrived at 
w had also ar- 





AF 4 from 


ne “ “@arah Nash, from Pictou for Dizhton, whift | 
ata chor below Fall River 25th, during a he. w 
run into by steamer Empire State. and cousic erably 
injured in her deck and cabin. Hull uninjured. 

Sch Mary. of Beverly Blunt from Lubec for New | 
York. arrived at Philadelphia on 2th inst, in dis- 
tress, with sails split, and other damage. 





he main- | 


6 
boom and gaff were | 








| Fis he New Mackerel, Not $13 and ; No 
AAS: i No3,: bbL cash. Large Cod, a 
| Cod, 150 » added k and Hake. | @ i 124 ¥ atl, est. 


Molnasese Cuba Sour, Tic; Surinam, 19; Cuba 
Sweet, iv 





Provisions Mess Pork, S11) cash; Prime, 
9, cash; Western Mess Beef,, 13 @ 134; New O-leans 
Prime, 12. Lard. in kegs, de—in bbls, 8 @ 54 # tb, 
4ms. Hams, 6 @ 7c. 


wre. 
fair cialitys 
| 6 months. 


| 


Juba Muscovado, low grade, 3ic # 








FLOUR ANDGRAIN MARKET, 
Boston, Sept. 2. 
| Fie our. Ohio and, fticpiene, % 62; Genesee, 
5 6 73; Ohio Round Hoop, 34; 





3 Fancy Brands 


St iy ouis, 360 «@ 5 " LL cash, 





Grain. Corn— Southern Yellow, 65 @ 66e;— 
White, 60; Western, 55 @ 0). 2 ne aca 4 @ 
45; Boutnern, 2 @ 32; Northern Rye, Sv 


New York, Aug. 30. 


Cc op on State 
@ 556, Pure Genesee, 5 624 @ 5 87h; 
24 @ 6 75. 
| Genine Corn—Round Yellow, 65 @65 
White ol; Southern White, 35; Soutie 
60 @ 63. 


and Mixed Western 
Extra, 


Flour. 








>; Round 
Yellow, 








* | Albany, Aug. 30. 


Flour. State and Western, $5314 @5 44; New 
| Genesee, 5 564 @ 569. 

Corn—Mixed Western, 5c; Round Yel- 
Oats, 33; Rye, 69. 


Grain 
low, 624c. 


Cuba Brown, 5ic for middling, to 5te for’ s 
by | Alewives % 100. 


er | 
03 
tT) 


Bass % tb 

c onlfish v ‘tb fresh’. 
\ncdenpy ee 

Eels 


ITaddock ac hh... 
Hallibut # th frest 
| Sa tlinon ** sinoked whole new. 
 ** cut... 

as 46 pic kled. 

























a? sheten 
Mac 
| Se 
{ “ 4 
“ 


Oysters ¥ ga 
Tongues and Keneds wi i 


| rome ne © 
















SEED.—Retat. 

Mustard seed,brown, per bag......--000 @ 000 
white... -0 00 @ @00 
Heinp seed per bush 2.0 @ 250 
Canary sees p 000 @ 2H 
Clover, a, ¥ -O10 @ O14 
mathern, « « 008 @ 009 
White Dute a iG 000 @ 025 
Lucerne, or French..... 000 @ 033 
Tim y, or Herds Grass , sagt 5 @ 3K 
Red Top, Northern, ¥ busi @ 0W 
Southern, do do.. @ bd 
Orchard Grass, do do.. @ 250 
Spring Rye.. @ 00 
cowl Meadow @oaom 
Mille 3 @ OW 
Bue Saheut ‘Pou Sob deb seesesbceeaves Low @ ow 

COAL AND WOOD.—Rerat. 
White Ash, My 2000 tbs @Ww 
Red Ash 0, @ 00 00 
Newcastle de @ 00 08 
Orrel do... @ 00 00 
Sydney do cha @ 00 
Coke, @ chaldron... @ 00 
Charcoal % basket a @ 0 00 
Eastern Wood, dry ¥ cord, @ 0 00 
Ordinary, do do,.... @ 07 ® 
QOURIEE, GO GO. cccccccocccececsD oO @ww 










HAY. 
Country Hay, new, ¥ 100 fhe... .... 0600 @ 0” 
Country Hay, per eee ° vuW aww 
Straw # 100 ths... .. 40 @ 0 
Screwed Hay ¥ cargo 4 “ton. 50 @1250 
do do atretail hundred... ..0 65 @ 00 0 
WOOL.— WHOLESALE. 


Full Blood...+; 


Common, . ceseececes 
Prime Saxony Fleeces, washed, ¥ th 
Smy Tha, wits ed. ° ° 

unwashed. . 


Buenow Ayres ms 
a u ine. . 
pitas No. 1, Lambs 





Bor ccceecccccecoeecers 


LUMBER 
"TE: w. oF planing, ¥ Nc 























Pi Bindi kkenes tae 
eas, sic best shaved. 
a seer e eee 

do ordinary. 
do Pine, b. ad. 
do 2d quality..... 
Clapbourds, extra. ... 


Hemlock de 
Sugar Box 8 
Ton Timber, W, 

- ordinary, 


S A 
LEATHER.—Wuo esate. 








Philadelphia, UR age wks ae baie @ 22% 
muntry do @ 2 
Ne wy ork, light. ..... @ 15 
middling. . 14 @ 15 
“ “s overweight 13 @ 134 
Boston...... slaughter. .... Dp 1d 
dry hide, 
Baltimore...city, . 
do dry hi 
African ¥ ib 
Blaughterec )04 @ 0 045 
Calcutta, cow, gree n salted, cas! 075 @ i5 
do do acess 060 @ Om 
Maranham........-+....- 


Buenos Ayres, ‘dry hide, ¥ fb. 
Rio Grande. sevens 
est India.. 


N.S Gu urie 

ca. common, issorte 
English, refined ° 
English bar and bott: 
English sheet, # th 
Russia, Ist and 2d. 


1. 
Thomaston, % cask............ 
HOPS.—WHoLesace. 
Lat sort Mass. 1547, 4 fb. cocccee OS @ O 5 
GRINDSTONES.— WuoresaLe. 
Grindstones, 2,000 fhs,rough 17 00 


@ 180 


FaR™ FOR SALE.—THE FARM 

ee) of the late i xpot. Alpheus bigelow, si unted 

in WESTON, in the County of Middlesex, 

containing about 130 acres, divided into convenient 

sized lots by stone walls, is offered for sale by the 
subscriber. 

Said farm, through which passes a public highwuy, 
is well supplied by # brook and springs with never- 
failing water; is within a few rods of the district 
School-house. and ata convenient distance from a 
Unitarian, a Trinitarian, a Baptist and Methodist 
putter he goes About thirty acres of the farm is 
covered w a very thick and thrifty growth of 
White ‘aan me Oak. Maple and Vine, but princi- 
pally with Oak, the growth of the last twenty years. 
There is upon the farm a two-story dwelling-house 
in good repair. four rooms on a floor, with a 
and Chaise-house adjoiming. Also a jarge 











oon" 
Barn and 


House and Barn. 


vate Sule, it will be of 
AUC" Bo ae on sony the 2d day of Octobe: 
ClOCA, 

t auction, | 

and Buffalo Rot ro 





Atthe same time willbe booth 
wep, Jhaise nnd Harness, J 
loughs, Chains, 
upon the premines sere Pay ribed 
A Us BIG BLOW, TN '. 
Weston, Sept. 2, Isis, * anew 
FOR SALE, IN BOI THnoRO vest 
Well known farming town, a FARM, contain- 
ing about filly acres of excellent pet and ea- 
» Pas- 





sy Of cultivation, suitably divided into Mow 
turing and Tillage with a large number 4 
Fruit Trees, some of which are in be aring 
of Apple Peach, Pear. Plum 
small Nurser umbering from seven to eight hun- 
dred trees, he farm will keep seven cows and a 
horse, Summer and W inter. 
Said Carte is pleasantly situated about 4 mile from 
Faysville, { mile from the ceutre of the town, on the 
road le ong to Ashland—is within Zot a mile of 3 
churche: Orthodox. Unitarian, and Baptist; it 





Soung 
» Consisting 
and Quince. Also 















is also ahi 4 short distance of a High School, 
wy the year round. 
buildings good, and convenient forthe farm. For 


further particulars, enquire of the subscriber, on. the 
premises NATHAN PAY, 
Southboro’ » Rept. 2. 1648. 


1E NEW_ ENGLAND alIR TIG : 
COOKING STOVE for is48.—This At ihe 
a careful and thorough trial of its numerous merits, 
we offer tothe public with the utmost confidence 
that it will prove itself a convenient. economical, 
and most efficient stove for all culinary purposes, and 
in every case We warrautit to give entire satistae- 
tion. he convenience of its Summer Appxratus 
will be found very valuable, particularly in boiling or 
broiling. and its large oven and spacious top present 
advantages far superior to most other stoves now in 
use 

Being sole agents for the sale of this Stove for New 











England, we nre prepared to furnish them, either at 
wholesa etal on such teruis as shall ces it of 
4 rene evantage ie the purchaser. For s atthe 
STOVE AND FURNACE ba AREHOU SE, iy & 


2) North Marke street, Boro! 
dD AVID: PROUTY & CO. 
"1a LTICOLE RY &._A FEW BUSHELS 


a of this superior Winter Rye just received and 
oe, pale by PROUTY & CO 











. $3 50 & bushel. Aug. iy iy. —tf. 
WV INTER RYE, A PRIME A ARTICLE, 
Just received and fur sale by D. PROUTY & 
co S$! e bushel Aug, 19.—tf, 
we NTEO).-AN ACTIVE ._IN- 
Ge iN 1 Tot MAN for this paper. Apply at 
this oflice, 2 North Market street, Ww 


RM FOR SALE.—FOR SALE, 
A WARY situated in the Southwest part of 
Pelham, N. H., known as the * Sherburne 
Farm” for nearly acentury, six miles from the centre 
of the city of Lowell, about the same distance from 
Nashua, N. H., and fourteen miles from the new 
ba of Lawrence, Mass. 
aid Farm consists of 132 45-160 acres of good land 
nearly eo with stone wall, and abont one third 
covered with avoung and thrifty growth of wood 
and timber, mostly oak. It has been estimated that 
the wood and timber on said Farm delivered in Low- 
ell would pay all that is asked for the Farm, leaving 
a birch growth suflicient for home use. There is also 
a variety of fruit trees of the best kinds, among 
which are ¥) Baldwin apple trees, voung and thrifty, 
just comm. need bearin: The soil is very tavornble 
for the growth of frait trees of all kinds, ane it is the 
opinion of many competent judge* that there is no 
plot in New England be tter adapted to raining fruit 
. The fruit and milk business connected could 
profitably carried on from this place 
“The 5 balidians consist of a new two-story Honse, 








32 by 22 feet, with an ell ea kitchen aair 
room, y and a large wash room—a large “arn in good 
repair, and a lurge Cider Mill Howse.” The Hoose is 


painted thronghout, and having been recently built, 
the grounds around it may be laid ont togreat advan- 
taze, to pot the taste of the purchaser, with very lit- 
tle ex pens 

rsons wishin to purchase, can view enid Farm 
by calling on Mr. Warren Sherburne, the present oc- 
cupant. For terms, &c, apply to subseriber, at the 
Merohandies Depot of the Concord Railroad im Bos- 


ton. Uunezd) tf R. B, SHERBURNE, 






































Shed, with two wells of water to accommodate the 


Inless the same is peers disposed of at Pri- 
tered to the highest bidder, at 
er ne at 


and # variety ty 
Farming Tools and mete Furniture. Sale to be 









































ere. 





aed 














POETRY. 


For the Boston Cultivator, 
Lines written at Evening 


‘Tis now the still sweet evening hour, 
The hour of Jove and melting song, 
And so-thy sweeps the breeze along, 

While leofy tree and stately tower 

Their shadows cast on field and flower, 
All silent is the feathered throng, 

Save when the owl, the bird of night, 
Sends forth upon the playful gale, 

A shrill and sad and solemn wail; 

Where, in the wan and ghostly light 
Of seber moonbeame dim and pale, 

Strange shadows dance before her sight, 
And seem to prompt that plaintive ery 
Never heard save when the night winds sigh. 


’Tis now the hour when Cupid's bow 
*Gainat many a kind heart, is bent. 
Aud tast and sure his shafts are sent; 

When freely torth suct: feelings dow, 
As in the soul have long been pent; 
And now at last seek trembling vent, 

In accents son a) d sweet and low 
O! melting words and tender sighs, 

From rosy lips of faultless meuld, 

And glances sweet from lovely eyes, 

Have oft the fond affections told, 

Of hearts that seemed by day-light cold; 
But melted when the evening gray, 
O’er starlit stream and meadow lay 

GHC 














YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
You will be wanted. 

Take courage, yeung man. What if you! 
are but a humble and obscure apprentice—a 
poor neglected orphan: a scoff and a bye- 
word to the thoughtless and gay, who despise 
virtue in rags because of its tatters. Have 
you an intelligent mind,all untatored though it 
may be? Have you @ Virtuous aim, a pure 
desire, and an honest heart? Depend upon 
it, one of these days you will be wanted. The 
time may be long deferred. You may grow 
to manhood, and you may even reach your 
prime, ere the call is made, but virtuous aims, 
pure desires, and honest hearts are too few 





and sacred not to be appreciated—not to he 
wanted. Your virtues shall not always lie 
hidden; your poverty shall not always wrap | 
you about as with a mantle; obscurity shall 


not always veil you from the multitude. Be | 
chivalric in your combat with circumstances, | 
Je ever active, however small may be your| 
sphere of action. It will surely enlarge with 
everyjmovement, and your influence will bave 


constant increasement. 
** In the world’s broad field of battle, 
in the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dunb, driven cattle, 
Be ahero in the strife.” 

Work on, for surely you will be wanted, and | 
then comes your reward. Lean upon the sa- 
cred verity “uy have never seen the righteous | 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” Never 
despair; for the lives of good men abundantly 
testify that when the clouds are blackest, and 
the tempest is fiercest, and hope is faintest, a) 
‘still small voice’ will he heard, saying | 

Come hither—you are wanted;”’ and all your 
powers will find employment. Therefore, 
take heart, young man, for ere long yoa will 
be wanted. 

Triumph of Learnina- 

Mind constitutes the majesty of man—vir- 
tue his true nobility. The tide of improve- 
ment which is now flowing through the land, 
like another Niagara, is destined to roll on} 
downward to the latest posterity; and it will | 
bear then on its bosom, our virtwes, our vices, | 
our glory or our shame, or whatever else we 
may transmit as an inheritance. It, then, in| 
a great measure depends upon the present, 
whether the moth of immorality, of ignorance 
and the vampire of luxury shall prove the 
overthrow of the republic; or koowledge and 
virtue, like pillars, shall support her against 
the whirlwind of war, ambition, corruption, 
and the remorseless tooth of time. Give 
your children fortune, without education, and 
at least half the number will go down to the 
tomb of oblivion—perhaps to ruin. Give 
them education, and they will accumulate for- 
tunes; they will be a fortune to themselves 
and to their country. It is an inheritance 
worth more than gold, for it buys true honor; 
they can never spend nor lose it, and through 
life it proves a friend, in death a consolation. 
Give your children education, and no tyrant 
will trample over your liberties. Give your 
children education, and the silver shod horse 
of the despot will never trample in ruins the 
fabric of your freedom. 

















Our Hope is in the Children.—It is said 
that when Peter the Great, of Russia, desir 
ing to introduce English manners into his 
kingdom, sent a number of young men to 
England, his jester called hima fool. Peter 
threatened to have him tossed in a blanket, if 
he did not make the assertion good. The | 
jester called for a sheet of paper, and folding | 
and rubbing it hard, desired Peter to remove 
the impression there made. His Majesty | 
could not. ‘ Why then,” said the Jester, 





with Russian habits to England? Send chil- 


| 
| 

do you send young men already impressed | 
y y | 

| 


dren.’ he jester was right. The hope of | a 


our missionaries depends much on the chil- 
dren they can educate. And so does the hope 
of the pastor at home. ‘‘Train up the child,” 
teaching him all that Jesus has commanded. 
There is no other way 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 





Resignation and Submission. 

It is one thing to be resigned to God's will, 
and quite another thing sometimes to swbrmit. 
A dying man once said in answer to the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Are you willing todie?” ‘ Yes, I 
suppose [ must.” He would submit because 
resistance was useless. He surrendered to 
superior power, but there was no resigna- 
tion, 

“Not my will, bat thine be done,” is the 
breath of the spirit that is resigned to ‘ha 
higher dispensation that requires us to yield ; 
and he who has the heart to say it, will taste 
the sweetness there is in having no will that 
rises up against that of infinite wisdom and 
love. 

Your child is laid on a bed of sickness, and 
disease is wasting him slowly but surely,and 
you feel that he must die. So long as there 
was hope in his case, you were almost sure 
that he would live, while others were afraid 
he would die. Then you did not search your 
own heart to see if you were resigned to the 
dispensation that was hanging over you.— 
But now that death is at hand, and you see 
him mirrored in the glassy eye of your dying 
child, you begin to examine yourself with 
reference to the bitter cup that is pressed to 
your lips. Are you willing todrink it? Say 
no, and its bitterness grows more bitter, and 





the cup must be drained to the dregs. There 


is no taste of sweetness in the mixture that is | 





given you todrink. Say no, and the darkne 
of the night of trial grows blacker. The face 


| 
al | 


of your Father is hid in the clouds, and the | 


gloom of abandonment settles on your sinking 
soul. Say no, and the voice of your Father 
sounds harshly as he calls away your little 
one, and you feel that he is chastening you in 
dispiéasure. It is bitter to be afflicted when 
you are not resigned. 

Say yes, and feel it, and you shall know 
how good and gracious God can be,even when 
his hand is pressing the most heavily. Yeu 
shall taste the sweetuess of griet, which re- 
veals the love of Him who wounds that he 
may heal, and takes away that he may restore 
fourfold. Say yes, and He will unfold the 
mysteries of his providence and grace, and 
you shall see that heaven is brighter and 
earth is better,and your soul is fitter for both, 


1 





guard to the engineer when the train is in rap- 
id motion, and while numerous have been the | Frankfort, in Germany, in the year 1599. I 


majority of them there have been insurmount- 
able objections, while the one under notice, 


ciency, is deserving the consideration of every 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. | 





Patent Railway Signal. 





This is a recent invention which has just 
been tested in England, and promises to be 


. . . . o ! . . 
of great utility in conveying signals from the | bers, you notice the presentation to the Al- 
| bany Institute of an old Bible printed at} 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
An Aucient Bible. 
Messrs. Editors :—In one of your late num- 


means suggested for that purpose, none have | beg to say I have one printed at London, in| 


been altogether successful, 


from its simplicity, inexpensiveness, and effi- 


been several proposals for a line along the 
roofs of the carriages, but with no really effi- 
cient means for providing forthe variations in | 
the length of train, and the sudden stretching | 
out and re-closing of the carriages from the | 
spring of the buffers; in this case this is in- | 
geniously provided for, 


} 
| 
| 
\ 


The apparatus consists of a box about the 
size of acarriage lamp, in which is a barrel | 
spring, with the cord wound round it; to what 
ever length the cord is drawn out, the spring, | 
which is wound up by drawing out the cord | 
takes it back by its own power—the object be- | 
ing to take up the slack, and keep the line 
tight. It is carried along the several car- 
riages of atrain through open rings, fixed on the 
roofs; and the other end is attached to a lever, | 
which opens a communication between the | 
boiler and steam whistle; or a powerful alar- 
ui is fixed on the engine, acted on by a lever 
in the usual manner. The open rings allow | 
of the cords being detached from or attached | 
to, any one or more carriages, without with- 
drawing the cord from end toend. A few 
sockets and rings with a windiog apparatus, | 
will fit up a train; so that the cost to railway | 
companies is very trifling indeed. This sig- 
nal is in daily use on the Eastern Union Rail- | 
way, and has given great satisfaction to the 
engineers and public. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
; 
New Boot Heel. | 
The Scientific American states that, Mr. | 
P. S. Devlin, of Reading, Penn., the inventor 

of the oil saver, or the apparatus to use water | 
asasubstitute for oil in the lucubration of | 
shafts, &c., has invented a new and beautiful | 
metallic spring heel, which is far superior to | 


because God has tried you in the furnace of| fndia rubber and gutta percha springs. It 


his sovereiga will. many YOR) and the blessed- j consists of a metal spring, fitted into the in- | 
ness of resignation shall be felt in its life-| side of a metallic cup, of the shape of the 
giving power, so that even if you are poo) heel exactly, and attaching the spring to a 


deeply afflicted, andthe desire of your eyes 
is indeed taken from your sight, you shall 


moveable heel, or that part which touches the 
ground, so that when the foot presses on the 


say, ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord."—| ground, the moveable heel is gently forced 


{(N. Y. Observer. 
Unstable. 
How unstable are the things of this life !— 
The friends of this year will be lost the next. 


The joys that cluster around our firesides to- | 


day will have flown onthe morrow. How 
true are the words of our friend— 
“Oh! what of earth is stable ? 
The flower that brightest blooms, 
The deadliest poison may conceal 
Beneath its sweet perfumes; 
The slumberous clouds of even 
May bear the lightning’s stroke, 
To hur! to dust the mountain's peak, 
Or rend the sturdy oak!” 

Thus we have seen it. The pride of our 
heart—the being we loved most tenderly 
been estranged, or death has swept him away 
—in a moment, too, when we least expected 
the dire calamity. On what have we place 
our affections that is lasting? 
the past few years revealed? And the future 
will be as the past. But there isa balm for 
the wounded spirit—it is found above. 
at times does not sigh for the pure atmosphere 
of heaven? [Portland Tribune. 


ble Sentiments. 





a 


This is an agreeable world after al]. If we burn and Syracuse Railroad, states that a; 


would only bring ourselves to look at the sub- 
jects that surround us in their true light, we 


| 
| 





al rollers, having a horizontal motion. These 
i | combinations s wi ro vertics le 
What have | combinations along with two vertical parallel 


| 


| 


upwards into the cup; thus giving elasticity 
to the boot, ease tothe foot, and what is of 
nearly as much importance, such heels can be 
made much cheaper, look neater, and endure | 
longer, than the common leather heels. A | 
new one can be substituted for an old one, | 
Without waiting for the shoemaker, as any 
one can heel hic own boot by the use of a few 
screws, 


Sawing Irregular Shapes. 

Mr. Thomas C. Merrill, of Newbury, 
Mass., has very recently secured a patent for 
a new and useful improvement in machinery 
for sawing irregular shapes in timber, &c.—j 
He uses a circular revolving frame in combi- | 





has | Bation, and operating together with a recip- | 


rocating moveable saw frame; and in combi- 
nation with the latter he uses parallel feed 


frames, he claims ‘‘for the purpose of sawing 
any material at variable inclinations to the 


Who | horizon and in irregular lines across it during | 


the up and down movements of the saw.” } 





| 
Railroad Improvement, | 


Mr. Grant, one of the engineers on the Au-| 


plan has been devised and carried into effect | 
on that road, to prevent the noise which caus- 


should see beauty where we behold deformity, es so much annoyance on railroads. The! 
and listen to harmony where we heard nothing | plates in general use are abolished, and the 
but discord. To be sure there is a great deal | nds of the rails are connected by dowel pins, | 


of vexation to meet: we cannot sail upon a| entering about 1 1-4 inches. The cars glide | 


summer coast forever; yet if we preserve a 
calm eye and steady hand we can so trim onr 
sail and manage our helmas to avoid the 
quicksands and weather the storms that threat- 
en shipwreck. We are membets of one great 
family; we are travelling the same road, and 
shall arrive at the same goal. We breathe 
the same air; are subject to the same bounty, 
and we shall lie down upon the bosom of our 
common mother. It is not becoming, then, 
that brother should hate brother; it is not 
proper that friend should deceive friend ; it is 
not right that neighbor should injure neigh- 
bor. We pity that man who can harbor en- 
mity against his fellow ; he loses half theen- 
joyment of life “he embitters his own exis- 
tence. Let us tear from our eyes the colored 
medium that invests every object with the 
green hue of jealousy and Suspicion ; turn a 
deaf ear to scandal and breathe the spirit of 
charity from our hearts. 


Let not any one say he cannot govern his 
passions, nor hinder them from breaking out 
and carrying him into action; for what he can 
do before a prince or a great man, he can do 
alone, or in presence of God, if he will. 


over the rails without any disagreeable jarring | 
or noise, 


Improved Razor.—Mr. David, cutler, of | 
Leadenhall street, London,has recently regis- 
tered under the Utility Designs Act, a razor! 
of highly improved configuration, which con- 
sists in giving a curvilinear form, lengthwise, 
to the edge of the blade, and leaving more 
room for obtaining a good purchase on it 
when shaving. The handle also is bevelled 
within-side, to allow more space for the en- 
try of the blade when shutting to—thus pre- 
venting the injury to its edge, that frequently 
occurs from catching on the sides of the han- 
dle. These improvements, combined with 
the improved principle adopted in grinding 
the blade, prodd&e an instrument having every 
advantage over those hitherto made. 


Stare Machine.—Messrs. Crossett & Childs | 
of Baltimore, have exhibited the most simple 
and it appears, useful machine for getting out | 
barrel staves that has been seen. It gets out | 
from 10 to 15,000 per day. It is supposed it 
will in a great measure supersede the usual 








methods of stave dressing now in use. j 


| been worn /hread bare. But it was evidently 


| Vantageous situation on the canal and its salt} 


| During the past few years the annual manu- 
| facture of salt has been from two and a half} 


| forced up by steam and wa! + power into a 


| face at any time since the memory of the 


| that depth has been made by deposites. But 
| how long since? That tree may have been 


Indeed, to a great | the same year, which I value so highly that 1| 
should be sorry to part with it even for so laud- | 


able a purpose, It is called the Breeches | 


Bible, from the reading of the 7th verse of} 


the 3d chapter of Genesis, where Adam and | 
railway company in operation. There have | Eve are said to have sown fig-tree leaves to- 


gether and made themselves Breeches. But 
this is not the only circumstance about it, 
which renders it valuable, as well as curious, 
for the versified Pslams of David, which are 
contained at the end of the volume, are re- 
markable specimens of the poetry of that day; 
while many of the accompanying Tunes writ- 
ten in the old or square Gregorian type, gre 
such as have not been equalled in majesty and 
pathos by any of more modern composition. 
And amongst them is the Old Hundredth, 
which, after so many years of service, is still 
as fresh as when composed—a proof of its ex- 
cellency of texture, or it would long since have 


written in a far different time and style to 
that in which it is now sung, and perfectly 
adapted to the words which every one must 
admit is not the case, when sung as at present 
it is; for how can such time and style be prop 
er for the words, 
All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with CHEERFUL Voice, 
Him serve with fear, his praise forthtell; 
Come ye betore him, and REJOICE. 
No, for it is written with a long, or semibreve 
note at the commencement of each line, with 
three of the same notes at the conclusion of 
the last line of every verse, showing that 
then it can be made a solemnly churchful 
tune in which the people could sing and re- 
joice. 

There are other peculiarities abou’ this an- 
cient and valuable edition, which will form 
another article for your columns, should you} 
consider the present commnnication worthy | 
your acceptance; amongst which would be} 
found specimens of its versification, and the! 
history of the celebrated commentary on the) 
Revelations, by Francis Junius, which ac- 
companies that book. 





C. SPENCER. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Syracuse and the Salt Works 
Syracuse, New York, in 1520, consisted of | 





‘Sone house in a swamp,” and now isa fine| 
little city, containing upwards of 15,000 in- 
habitants. It owes its prosperity to its ad- 


works; of which latter a correspondent of the | 
Baltimore American writes as follows :—‘It| 
is not the canal alone which has made Syra- 
cuse. Its salt manufacture has added vastly 
to its rapid growth in wealth and population. 





to three and a half million bushels. Three} 


| bores have been made into the earth to the} 


depth of two thousand feet, the salt water is| 


building sixty feet above (Le level. It is then 
sent through pipes and bored logs to the dif- 
ferent factories. The works extend five miles. 
It is manufactured in two ways, by evapora- | 
tion and boiling. By the first method, the! 


| salt water is poured upon a broad surface 12} 
| feet square and six inches deep, and thus “A 


posed to the heat of the sun. Sliding roofs 
are prepared for all the evaporating works, by 
means of which the salt water is covered in} 
wet weather. In dry seasons the vats “dry | 
off’ twice. The salt that remains is of the} 
best quality. The particles are very coarse} 
and beautifully chrystalized. The evapor- 

ating works covera very large area, and as/ 
you look upon them from a distant and ele-| 
vated spot, they very much resemble a broad ! 
lake. But the greatest quantity of salt is| 
made by boiling. There are from twelve to! 
twenty large kettles in each building. They} 
are kept constantly full of salt water, and a} 
large fire is constantly burning underneath.— 
The workmen, who are ever suffering with in- 
tense heat, (thermometer over a hundred) are} 
employed in scooping the salt from the ket- 
tles. After a little draining, it is ready for | 
market. Hundreds and thousands of barrels! 
of this salt are packed weekly and sent afloat | 
upon the ‘‘raging canal.” A person remain- 
ing even but a short time in Syracuse, could 
not spend an hour more profitably and pleas- 
antly, than in visiting the salt works.” 





Geology of Cincinnati.—Under our office 
windows, says the Cincinnati Chronicle, a 
vault is being dug. As it was determined to 
go down to the gravel, itis dug very deep.— 
After digging through various kinds of soil, 
chiefly clay, at 35 feet in depth the workmen 
reached a stratum of biue clay, which is one 
of the characteristics of this region. But at 
49 feet in depth they reached a log of wood, 
of 30 inches indiameter. As this was several 
feet below the stratum of blue clay, it seems 
that this could hardly have been on the sur- 


white settlers. A tree, at 50 feet below the 
top of the soil, indicates that the whole of 





there thousands of years. 









THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 


Terms, S210) in advance---or $2.50 if de ‘ 
months. No paper will be discoutinued onal oh 
Tearages are paid. " 

All papers out of New England, which are off from 
our regular routes, will be discontinued at the e 
ration of the time paid for. ual 

) Any person who should offer the Cultivator at 
@ less suin than two dollars a year, may be considered 
an imposter, And should any person atttempt to 
vary from this rules We wish the subscribers to im, 
mediately report the case to the publication ofhice, 
and request their paper discontinued, unless they are 
willing to receive it at two dollars per year, . 
We do net allow our «gents to operate for other 
ublications or works of any kind; should they do so 
we Wish to be immediately informed of it, 

As many people find it very difficult to Stop their i” 
papers when they desire, we wish it distinctly under. i 
stood that the Cultivator will be discontiuued when. f 
ever such an order is properly given, There is agreat i 

on the partof subscribers, which causes the Most } 
f the difficulty iz not properly ordering their papers i 
discontinued, and in ae Cases giving no order at 
all. Some will say to the Post Master that he believes ti 
he shal! not take it any longer; another will send back it 
& paper with the word discontinued, written upon i 
it; another will say nothing, but cease going to the i} 
Post Oilice for his paper, and thus they will accumu. |), 
late oflentimes in great numbers, the Post Master not ! 
knowing whether he intends to come for them or not 

ese are the great causes from which almost all the 
ditliculty and trouble arise. Returning a paper with 
the word discontinued written upon it, in MNOst Crses, 
anounts to just nothing at ‘all: we often times 
(amongst such an extravrdiuary large list as We have. 
have some fifteen or twenty subscribers of the same 
name, and unless the town is written upon it aud 
plainly, which seldom is, we know not which name 
to apply itto. We could write a column upon such! 
difficulties but we trust the above will suffice, Now 
we will point out a wav and the only way by which 
A mau can order, or discontinue a paper without any 
diliculty, and save himnselt and others much perplex. 
ty. If he owes tor his paper, hand what is due to the 
Post Master and request him to send it, and order the 
paper stopped. If vou do not wish to send through 
hill, Write 4 letter yourself, enclose the money al 
Ways say how much you enclose, and say stop the 
pare Tr, pay the pustage on your letter, drop it into the 

ont Olice, or send it by any other safe conveyance 

that you are willing to trust it with. Such plain 
straight-forward directions as these always get at. 
tended to, and no perplexities anse. 

e wish every subscriber to understand that we 
are just as ready and willing to discontinue his paper, 
as to send him one, if that is his real desire, “ 

We wish subscribers to forward payments to the 
office when due, and not wait for a collector to call. 
It is quite uncertain whether the person who canvas. 
ses 4 section at one time will visit it again, therefore 
we Wish subscribers to be willing to settle with any 
one properly authorized, who may call. 

We shwuld preter to have our subscribers pay to no 
person who is operating for other publications; if they 
do, it will be entirely at their own risk. 

We wish no one to make a payment for the Culti- 
vator without taking a receipt for the amount they 
Daye however sinal] it may be. i 

Vealso Wish subscribers to be very careful and 

eserve their receipts, so that they can produce them, 
should they be accidentally called upon twice for the 
same bill. It is their only safeguard in such cases, 

Exch subscriber will, in all cases, have to pay his 
Own postage, 

Our space is so limited we cannot insert advertise 
ments till forbidden. They must be very short, and 
marked the least possible me to insure an insertion, 
We must reserve the privilege of discontinuing at 
our option atter three insertions, and we wish none 
but those directly connected with Agriculture, such 
as Farms, Stock, &c. 

Terms, &1.50 for fourteen lines three times, and 2% if 
ceiits for each insertion after. Louger advertisements be 


in proportion, and pavable invariably in advance, 
Broken Banks in New England. 

MAINE i 
Agricultural, at Brewer........ oad \ 
Badgor Commerce). aa “ad 
Bangor . 
Bank of Portland (closed). 
Bath charter expire 
Onstine... 
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Citizens’, Augusta, new emission 
Exchange 
Frankfort...... eos 
Georgia Lumber Co., at Portland 
Globe, at Bangor... . 
Hallowell and Augus 
Kennebec.... - 
Kennebunk... 

Layfayette, at Bangor. 
Mercantile, at Bangor. 
Maine, Portland, closed. 
Oxford, Fryburg (fraud). 
Oldtown, Oronoe...... 
Passarmaquoddy 


















































































Stillwater Canal, at Oronc 
St. Croix, at Calais... 
Saco,.... 
Washingt 


Claremont... 
Concord. 
Farmers’, Amherst (closed). . 
Hillsborough. .... 
N. Hampshire, Pe 
New Hamp 
New Hamy 
Woilfborough. 
Gratton Bank 
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redeemed 
Worthless 





nire Union ‘closed 
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rin eeeess fraud 
nasex, Gui -worthless 
ren Mountain fran il 


G 
Jefferson County.. 
St. Albans....... 


Charlestown. . ° 
Commonwealth, Bost 









Chelsea...-...-. eeeee | 
just Bridgewater (charter su 
SSSEX, SAIC. «0+. eee cere cece . i 


Farmers’ & Mechanics’, South 
Farmers’, Belchertown. 
Franklin, South Boston. 
Fulton, or Winnisimme 
Hampshire, Northampt 
Kilby, Boston closed ..... 
Laytayette, South Boston, 

Mendon (closed). ....... oe 
Middlesex, Cambridge. 
Middling Interest, Boston. 
Newburyport. ... 
Norfolk, Roxbury 
Nahant, Lynn....... 

Roxbury (charter annu 
Phenix, Charlestown 























Essex, North Andover... 
Ipswich..... oe 
Grafton Bank. . 
Manufacturers & 3 
recervers. 


Buriville.....-e-eseeecereee 
Eagle, Newport 
Farmets’.....--+++ : 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ 
Franklin, Providence 
Mount Hope closed 
Pascoag 
Scituate 
Providence Count 
Rhode Island Agneu 












ltural. 








CONNEC 
Bridgeport Manufactunng Co. 





Earle. 






NEV 
Banke in New York 
Safety Fund.. 
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Old and New 











MAST IRON HO 
Cc new and beautiful article, designed to 
the ground the same as the stone post, but oe 
more ornamental and substanual, and come at 8 . 
price. hey are finished a very chaste and hey 
manner, and make # very neat appearance Bey a 
front of the dwelling. For_sale at D. PROU N 
CO JS Agricultural Ware Rooms, 19, 3 Sood 
Market street. 





















